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PARKER’S SISTER. 
THE often-iterated statement, that the child is the 
father to the man, I am quite disposed to accept as 
an axiom; I am prepared, indeed, to widen its 
significance, and to recognise in the proceedings of 
youth a microcosmic resemblance to the actions of an 
early state of society—to trace in the behaviour of 
infant man a marked coincidence with the conduct 
of immature peoples. For instance, in the condition 
of life enjoyed by myself and my fellow-pupils when 
at the not undistinguished seminary of Dr Swabey, at 
Mortlake, it seems to me that a clear connection is 
to be discovered with the aboriginal circumstances 
deemed by ethical and theoretic writers to attend the 
institution of the first social contract; when a number 
of individuals, drawn into gregariousness by common 
wants and weaknesses, assembled on an open plain, 
agreed on and swore obedience to a code of laws, and 
elected from among them the Tallest to be their duz, 
duke or leader—king, Kénning, Kanning—‘ man that 
knows or cans.’ The same system of nomenclature did 
not obtain among the community at Lexicon House— 
the head or chief being there called, I think, the cock 
—nor was his election of so imposing and ceremonious 
a character, however it might have been on the first 
founding of the office. I know, indeed, that Blenk- 
insop Primus, the cock of the school during my time 
at Dr Swabey’s, obtained power rather in a coup-d’état 
and Cromwellian fashion, administering a great thrash- 
ing to the former chief, Hobson, bully and tyrant, 
in a pitched battle after a cricket-match on Barnes 
Common, and assuming thenceforward the reins of 
government. It is probable that the first dux held 
his appointment in virtue of much the same qualities 
as constituted Blenkinsop Primus cock at Dr Swabey’s, 
and by reason, very likely, of his worship’s broad back, 
long arm, and hard fist. Certainly we were banded 
together by common impulses, and bound by implied 
and oral laws to resist at all points the attacks of 
our enemy the doctor, and frustrate his every effort 
to improve, punish, or govern us; and further, also, 
did we carry out a likeness to the habits of unripe 
nations in our incursions of a predatory nature on 
the territories—especially the orchards—of our neigh- 
bours, in the scarcity of the precious metals, and of any 
consequent circulating medium ; in our necessary resort 
to barter rather than sale—ihe place of a more regular 
currency being supplied by toffy, marbles, apples, and 
similar commodities ; and in our unchivalric and unci- 
vilised views touching the female portion of the state, 
regarding women very much as chattels to be made 
the subject of transfer and arrangement, without much 
reference to any views they might entertain upon the 


subject ; the word ‘girl,’ in particular, representing a 
term of bitter reproach. 

Man is an interrogative, acquisitive, and combative 
animal, or, at least, if not caring to combat himself, 
he likes to witness the encounters of others. A 
new pupil at Dr Swabey’s was put through a lively 
course of examination on his admission among his 
fellow-students. How old was he? What was his 
father 2? What school had he been at last ? How much 
money had he? Had he brought a cake with him? 
Did he want to purchase a top, marbles, a knife? 
Had he any sisters? If so, their names, ages, and 
the colour of their complexions, eyes, and hair? And 
lastly, with whom would he fight? Surely all this is 
also savage, primitive and unenlightened enough. 

Little Parker, a thin, small-boned, blonde little boy, 
his mother’s kisses still fresh on his pink-and-white 
face—the lady herself journeying back to town alone 
in her fly, very nervous, and depressed, and desolate 
after her first parting with her son—little Parker, 
leaning against the playground wall, trying hard to 
follow maternal counsels, and not to cry, but to be a 
man, and look forward to jolly holidays at Christ- 
mas, not back upon the domestic happiness he was 
severed from for months—with one small hand in his 
pocket, clinking the recent deposit of silver there 
secured to him by his departure from the parental 
roof—the governor’s tip of five shillings, Aunt Jane’s 
half-crown, stingy Uncle Jack’s miserable shilling, and 
a contribution from mamma, which will probably 
figure in the housekeeping-book under some other 
heading (for Parker pére had forbidden further 
donation, the boy having already, he said, more than 
was good for him)—little Parker, I say, was subjected 
to the usual interrogations, as a semicircle of pupils of 
Lexicon House approached and surrounded him, with 
much jostling and crowding, to inspect the new boy. 
Little Parker replied blushingly, frightened perhaps 
in a measure: His father was a merchant. He had 
not been to school before. There was a cake in his 
box: anybody might eat it that liked; he was not 
hungry a bit himself. Yes, certainly, he had a sister ; 
her name was Di. He didn’t want to fight anybody, 
thank you.—Of course, all that seemed feasible was 
done to terrify him. He was informed that he had 
come to a fearful school for caning, they could tell 
him; they pitied him; they wouldn’t stand in his 
shoes for something. Old Swabey on the very next 
morning would probably favour him with the severest 
licking, by aid of a heavy birch-broom a yard long 
and a foot thick, that any boy had ever received in 
his life. 

Perhaps you think little Parker rather cut out for 
a school-victim, the sort of subject that the rwor | 
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tormentors of Lexicon House would prefer to operate 
upon. But, as I have seen occasionally in a melo- 
drama, when the hero, in mortal broad-sword combat, 
is beaten down and disarmed, and his antagonist on 
the eve of running him through or hewing him in 
pieces, just then, midst the cries, from an exhilarated 
and perspiring gallery, of ‘Ah! Yah! Would yer? 
Brayvo! Go it, Smith!’ the hero aforesaid plucks a 
pistol from his belt, holds it to the nose of his terrified 
opponent, and becomes again master of the situation 
—the scene closing in on the group to very loud 
music ; so our small blonde boy in the blue-jacket and 
bright buttons, however apparently down, is still not 
irretrievably defeated by any means. He carries 
very serviceable weapons in his belt. First, he is 
— story-teller—something of the improvisatore’s 
ent is d by little Parker. He can keep a 
whole bedroom full of boys spell-bound by his marvel- 
lous narrations. Boys even crowd in from other 
rooms to hear Parker, sitting up in his night-dress, 
relate one of his thrilling stories, and wonder at his 
a talent in that respect. I remember little 
enough of the stories now, though something of the 
effect they created. How he did it, and whence he 
derived his romances, whether they were all invention, 
or partly drawn from memory ool accidental reading, 
no one knew. 
* Was that all out of your own head, Parker?’ he 
was sometimes asked at the conclusion of his recital. 
* Yes, Dawkins, it was,’ he would answer simply. 
Certainly, for a small, quiet-looking, little boy, he 
a most active, not to say violent imagi- 
nation. He was not by any means so amiable and 
pacific in mind as he appeared to be in body; he 
was prone to the morbid and the fearful—dealt largely 
in horrors—had a ruthless way of disposing of his 
dramatis persone—sprinkled about drawn swords and 
te combats, gunpowder, trap-doors, masks, 
bings, strangulations, and murders and bloodshed 
generally, with a free hand. His stories were accented 
with terror, and punctuated by crime. Sometimes his 
audience rose against the violent sentences awarded to 


b arker, what a shame! Don’t let Jones be 
cut down like that; he’s a brave fellow, he is. Let 
him guard off the blow just in time, and save his 
life.’ 

*No, Dawkins ; the story requires it. The flashing 
sword clove his head in twain, and cut right down to 
his waist. His brains were scattered about right and 
left, and Jones fell a bleeding corpse on the floor!’ 

‘Oh!’ and there is quite a shiver of horror through 
the bedroom; and little Parker, pleased at this 
homage, pushes his light hair off his forehead, and 
continues his narrative. 

I don’t know that Parker paid much attention 
to the unities of time and place; I am inclined to 
think his narratives were somewhat of a ramblin 
and incoherent pattern, plentifully spiced with inei- 
dent and adventure. Perhaps success in romance- 
spinning may be obtained to a great extent by 
such means. It is remarkable, too, that the sym- 
pathies of the public were always enlisted on the side 
of disorder and illegality. Parker’s heroes were all 
opposed to the constituted authorities, and for suffi- 


the cause of order, and propriety, and morality seemed 
to be represented by Dr Swabey—enough in itself to 
attach the allegiance of the students to the less 
worthy side of the question. At one time led away, I 
think, by Parker’s fictions, about a dozen boys solemnl 

agreed together to run away from school with mo | 
means as they could collect, proceed to the nearest 
seaport town—a t difference of opinion existing 
as to which was the nearest, some being in favour of 
Richmond, others declaring for Lambeth—and enter 
as cabin-boys on board a ship just weighing anchor. 
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They were to behave quite properly until the vessel 


was at sea, then mutiny, shoot the captain, compel 
the chief officers to walk the plank, the crew of course 
deciding for the mutineers; draw lots who should be 
commander; swear fealty to the fortunate one ; hoist 
the blood-red flag of piracy, and sweep the sea for 
prizes. There was a little difficulty and dilemma in 
respect to the flag, as to which was the regular thing, 
a blood red one, or a black flag ornamented with a 
death’s-head and cross-bones in white; but otherwise 
the whole scheme was fully and definitely settled. 
Somehow, however, it was never carried into exe- 
cution. at . - - 

‘ The deck was now slippery with gore; the carnage 
had lasted some hours ; the air was thick with smoke, 
the heavens crimson from the fire of the guns; the 
waves rose,mountains high; the winds howled and 
whistled like—like anything. Yet still the fight con- 
tinued. The pirate captain, covered with wounds, 
and bleeding from every limb, with a pistol in each 
hand—a double-barrelled one, mind!—a sharp sabre 
between his teeth, a long dagger in his belt, and a 
carbine slung at his back, began to see at last that 
the day was going against him. With a fearful 
imprecation, he rushed down the cabin steps—they 
were nearly choked up with the corpses of the slain ; 
but he forced his way among them, lighted a lucifer- 
match, and sprung into the powder-magazine’—— 

* Cave, you fellows; here’s the doctor!’ 

‘What’s all this noise?’ in the unmistakable 
basso-profundo tones of the docter. ‘Let me hear no 
more of it. It’s nearly midnight; you ought all to 
have been asleep hours ago. Don’t pretend to snore, 
Mr Dawkins ; you are as wide awake as any, I make 
no doubt. Go to sleep, boys, or else I’ll give you 
each an imposition.’ 

And the doctor stalks out. 

* What a first-rate tale that is! Go on, Parker.’ 

‘No, Dawkins, not to-night. I’ll tell you the rest 
to-morrow night. Good-night all” And little Parker 
curls himself up in his bed, and is soon fast asleep. 

Do pirates, and brigands, and cut-throats haunt his 
slumbers, I wonder? Does he dream of carnage, and 
bloodshed, and broad-sword combats? Surely here was 
the imagination of a great warrior in the body of a 
little drummer. What is little Parker now? A 
military —— ? A novelist? A Fitzball? A pirate 
captain? Very likely, he is a quiet country curate, 
telling wonderful stories to tiny children, uping 
round him with wide open eyes, and an 
riveted attitudes—very likely, but I 
information on the subject. 

Surely this power of little Parker’s was enough to 
save him from the generally uncomfortable fate of a 
mild and rather weakly little boy at school, enough 
to win for him respect, and regard, and protection ; 
and have I not alluded to another weapon of defence 
borne by little Parker in his belt, even if the first 
should fail ? 

There was often a heroine in Parker’s stories, always 
described as intensely, superbly beautiful. She had 
large black eyes, with curved eyebrows, long floating 
— of the raven’s hue, a dazzling complexion, 
with very red lips, and very white teeth—the sort of 
woman, I fancy, one sees sometimes in the plates of 
the Book of Beauty, or in pictures on the walls of 
the Royal Academy. In Parker's stories, this admir- 
able creature was invariably carried off by the heroic 
housebreaker, or became the affianced bride of a 
delightfully atrocious and ruffianly brigand, or married 
the brave smuggler, and sank into private marital 
life—happy, loving, illegal, and contented. Parker 
would always insist on describing her as though he 
were commissioned to paint a full-length portrait of 
her, or to identify her for the Hue Cry—an 
interesting journal for police perusal. Her eyes, &c., 
&c. Her nose, &c., &c. She had lips, &., &ec. 

* Was she like your sister, Parker ?’ 


ve no certain 
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‘Yes, Dawkins, she was.’ And this statement 
seemed to relieve the minds and satisfy the scruples 
of all; not that any one had ever seen Parker’s sister, 
but it was taken as a settled question and ascertained 
fact that Parker’s sister was a very wonderful and 
lovely being; perhaps her having permeated, as it 
were, so many of Parker’s stories, had something to 
do with the interest she had excited. 

Now, I have already alluded to the barbaric fashion 
after which the students at Lexicon House were dis- 
ed to treat the womankind of the tribe—dealing 

m them and disposing of their hands and properties 
quite as commodities of trade. Every boy in the 
school had appropriated to himself, by right of pur- 
chase, or as an earning of battle, the hand of some 
other boy’s sister. Blenkinsop Primus had fully 
arranged that he should marry the eldest Miss 
Dawkins. Blenkinsop Secundus had determirfed upon 
goin to church hymeneally with the youngest Miss 
w. The ladies and gentlemen in either case 

had never met, but still the unions were to be regarded 
in the light of settled arrangements. The sisters of 
other boys had been disposed of in an equally easy and 
comfortable manner. It became a question, then, who 
was to marry little Parker’s sister ; it was quite evi- 
dent that somebody must. I am happy to say that 
the school had pr Be we notions about polygamy, so 
that when Dawkins announced himself as pretending 
to the hand of Miss Parker, it was obvious that he 
must release himself from the engagement he had 
already formed with the second ‘Miss Blenkinsop. 
Now, J also had conceived intentions in regard to 
Miss Parker, assisted very much thereto by her 
animated appearances in Parker’s stories. Besides, 
Parker had brought a miniature of his sister to 
school. This portrait—how far I was justified under 
the circumstances of my romantic attachment, I 
hardly know—I had purchased of Parker. He was 
i ly partial to toffy. In a moment of unpe- 
cuniosity and acute longing for that delicacy, I 
ons | before him with a good two penn’orth of 
it done up neatly in paper. A negotiation for the 
purchase of the portrait ensued. Not to be weari- 
some, I may say that it ultimately became mine, in 
consideration of the toffy, three apples, a gimlet, an 
egg-plum, a peg-top, a broken corkscrew, twenty 
marbles, and a long piece of string. I became the 
ar! but delighted possessor of the likeness of Miss 
arker. I had given up nearly all my worldly pos- 
sessions to purchase the miniature. I doubt if any 
collector ever made greater sacrifices to possess a 
picture; and little Parker's sister became quite 
unconsciously little Parker’s shield and safeguard. 
Was it likely that they who loved her would permit 
of any insult or injury to him, who would, of course, 
some day be a man and a brother-in-law? Of course 


Now, it was evident that there were chances of 
collision between the rival claims of Dawkins and 
myself to the hand of Miss Parker. Had we been 
enemies, we should have fought for her; as we 
were friends, it became necessary to adjust the 
matter in a more amicable fashion. We arranged 
to toss for her. There was a difficulty even about 
this. I regret to state that we had not even the 
essential coin wherewithal to decide the chance; so 
a clasp-knife was thrown up. If it came down with 
the ‘nick’ for opening the blade uppermost, then 
Miss Parker was mine; if the ‘ nick’ was underneath, 


then she pertained to Dawkins. The event was 
determined, then, by ‘nick or no nick.’ The knife 
came down ‘no nick.’ Di Parker belonged to 
Dawkins. 


I was forlorn and uncomfortable, but not hopeless. 
I possessed the portrait ; secretly, I resolved to possess 
the original also; but how? Dawkins had right on 
his side. We had fairly tossed, and he had become 


the lawful possessor of Parker’s sister; he could not 


be compelled to resign her. But it was clear that his 
heart was not nearly so much in the business as was 
mine ; or perhaps I should say that his stomach domi- 
nated over his heart. He was a boy of large appetite ; 
it was his one weak point. I pressed heavily upon 
that ; Psa anita age. Pramphdle dp. n that, 
and it gave way. I offered to purchase of him his 
right to Miss Parker. The consideration, perha 
was a little extraordinary: I assigned to Dawkins 
the whole of my share in the Lexicon House puddin, 
throughout one half-year. On these terms, he with- 
drew all claim to Miss Parker. I was happy then. 
Hungry and insolvent I might be, yet satished and 
rich in the ownership of Miss Parker and her portrait. 
Now, there are puddings, and there are puddings. 
There are grades in that victual, as in many other 
pny there is the pudding that is simply filling, 
and has nothing else to recommend it ; al the oar 
ding that is filling and delectable also; and there is 
a pudding—at least, there was such a pudding at 
Lexicon House—nauseous and horrible; a hard, 
suffocating pudding, looking like lengths of organ- 
piping laid out in a dish—drab in colour, with a 
varnished surface, and spotted in the interior with 
yellow lumps of a transparent material. Such pud- 
dings as these, known among us as ‘suet bolsters, 
were frequent articles of consumption at Dr Swabey’s. 
I presume they were cheap of manufacture ; and they 
possessed the advantage, that the boy who contrived 
to finish his portion, was so filled and fatigued by the 
effort, that he was able to eat little of the roast-mutton 
that always followed the ae. result perhaps 
not altogether uncontemplated by the doctor. After 
my arrangement with Dawkins, I had to consume a 
double allowance of suet bolsters, and had also the 
pain, when | more palatable dish was presented for 
our repast, of hearing Dawkins, with an unctuous 
buzz in my ear, announce: ‘I say, old fellow, I’ll 
take your pudding to-day, you know.’ My only con- 
solation was, that my sacrifice had bought me an 
indisputable right to Parker’s sister. 
Much as I adored her, I had never yet had the 
leasure of seeing Miss Parker in the flesh. Of course, 
had heard all about her from little Parker. I knew 
precisely all about the colour of her eyes, hair, com- 
plexion—knew that she could play the piano and 
guitar, and sing to the accompaniment of either 
instrument—that she could paint in water-colours, 
and knit purses, the most marvellous and beautiful 
complications of silk and steel-beads that ever were 
seen. All this I had wormed out of little Parker— 
often purchasing from him long conversations on 
the subject with apples and almond-rock. Our 
meeting was yet to come; did she long for that 
great event as I did? It could hardly be expected, 
oe as she had never even, to my knowledge, 

eard my name. We were all home for the Christmas 
holidays; Lexicon House was empty. We sometimes 
wondered how the doctor managed to exist during 
the holidays, having no one to thrash, and no one’s 
lesson to hear—those duties appearing to us to con- 
stitute the sole business and pleasure of his life. It 
never occurred to us that he availed himself of our 
absence to see his friends, enjoy country walks, read 
his books, take his port wine, and mye | have 
rather a pleasant time of it. I received an invitation 
from little Parker’s mamma, instigated by that young 
gentleman. I was entreated to come to an evening- 
party in Dorset Square (in confidence, I may say 
that it was called a juvenile party). She of course 
would be there. I should see Di Parker; perhaps 
own my love; perhaps wring from her a confession 
of hers; perhaps—who knows?—bear her off then 
and there, after the manner of the pirate captains 
in Parker’s stories. I accepted the invitation—I 
should rather think I did. I counted the days that 
must elapse before my meeting with Di Parker; I 
thought of little else but the party given by little 
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Parker’s mamma. I was permitted a new suit of 
clothes for the occasion: no expense was 
—white kid-gloves, new shiny pumps, ribbed silk 
stockings, a flower from Covent Garden for my 
jacket button-hole—the whole thing thoroughly 
well done. My hair curled for the occasion; that, 
I admit, was rather a failure ; a little too much grease ; 
a smell of burning, which I hoped was less pungent 
to others than it was to me; and a decided want of 
harmony and amalgamation between the straight 
and the curled locks—the same difference as between 
flowers and their sticks—which was certainly dis- 
astrous in effect. Still the intention was creditable. 

I drove to Dorset Square in a cab. In my excite- 
ment, I gave the cabman all the money I had about 
me—an unwise action, for at the conclusion of the 
entertainment, I was compelled to walk home in the 
rain, and spoil my pumps, being bereft of the means of 
procuring a conveyance. In the hall I found Dawkins, 
in a high state of cleanliness and polish; I triumphed 
over him, however, for he had no flower in his jacket; 
he had silk gloves, not kid, like mine; and he had not 
had his hair curled. It had been brushed to an extent 
that must have been really painful; the skin of his 
scalp was still quite crimson from the friction. His 
hair stuck down tight, as though with glue, and 
freely varnished, had been drawn into plaits on 
either side of his head, and then dexterously pointed 
into his eyes. We met upon friendly terms; I think 
we had coffee; were greeted cordially by little Parker, 
blushing much, and looking extremely happy, and 
shaki hands violently with everybody coming 
within hail of him; and then we mounted the stairs. 
A kind-looking lady in black satin, and a blonde 
head-dress with pink flowers, received us at the top, 
learned our names, and then thanked us very much for 
all our kindness to her little boy. She was Parker's 
mamma. I think Dawkins and myself looked a little 
overcome at this speech, for the fact was that on more 
than one occasion our conduct to little Parker had not 
been so absolutely amiable as Mrs Parker perhaps 
imagined it to have been. We then entered the draw- 
ing-room; there was a loud and confused hum of 
voices as we entered; a number of children were busy 
at a quadrille. Where, O where was Di Parker? 
*Which is Parker’s sister?’ I inquired of Dawkins. 
* How should I know, stupid!’ was his answer. ‘I’ve 
never seen her, any more than you have.’ 

The dance concluded, the whisper went round that 
there was going to be asong; and soon a pleasant 
voice rang out in the back drawing-room, and a light 
hand executed a brilliant accompaniment. A tremor 
of came over me; I knew whom that voice 
must belong to. 

‘ *That’s my sister singing,’ said little Parker, pulling 
down his little white waistcoat proudly. ‘I like that 
song. Isn’t it pretty? My Beautiful Rhine.’ 

I thought it heavenly—tried to murmur as much ; 
and the voice in the back drawing-room went on : 


How sweet ’tis to wander, at daylight’s decline, 
On thy fairy-like borders, my beautiful Rhine ! 
Tra-la-la, tra-la-la! &c., &c. 


All pronounced it delightful, and hummed tra-la-la, 
tra-la-la, witched by the melody, long after the voice 
had finished. 

A young lady came out of the back drawing-room ; 
I thought then that she was like Semiramis or 
Cleopatra, so far as I knew anything about those 

istinguished women. I have since Thad reason to 
believe that sa ie Aas a — scale. She was 
smiling sweetly; with ve right beaming eyes; 
profuse dark Ad lit w with scarlet cubes my 
a white muslin dress. She approached us. My heart 
went down as far as it could, without serious anatomi- 
cal derangement and inconvenience to itself and to me. 
Somehow, cold reality seemed to be freezing up my 
torrid imaginings. Could I pretend to the love of 


that delicious being? - Was it not audacity a 


ing almost to profanity to love such an angel? Ought 
I not to adore her from an abject distance, and be con- 
tent and grateful that even that was permitted to me? 

‘Oh, here are Freddy’s young friends. Are you 
Master Dawkins? I beg your pardon. How do you 
do? how do you do? Now, Freddy, what’s it to be? 
Mind you look after your frien A quadrille? 
Very well.’ 

And she was turning away! 

And she could not read my love in my face! I 
could feel it there, and very warm it made my 
features. 

‘Miss Parker,’ I stammered, ‘may I hope—the 
honour of your hand—this quadrille ?’ 

*O thank you; I’m going to play ; let me give you 
a partner.’ 

A young creature in blue, with long flaxen plaits, 
tied with ribbons, hanging down her k (Was she 
rr Who knows? Who cares? I didn’t look at 

er—a child of ten!) was palmed off upon me; and 
Parker’s sister floated off to the piano, leaning on the 
arm of a tall man with a moustache, that seemed 
trained to climb up his face like a vine up a wall. 

The next dance, she was engaged to Captain Bellis ; 
the one after, she was going to dance with Mr George 
Bellis ; the one after that, she was to play the Cracov- 
iac Quadrilles—duets—with Miss Amy Bellis. Bah! 
What was there worth living for? I went on to the 
landing in a rage. I began to think I should like to 
fight some one. 

*I say, old fellow’—it was Dawkins who spoke ; he 
always had a disgusting appetite, that boy—‘ there'll 
be such a jolly ad at eleven! I’ve been down 
stairs into the parlour. Bless you, there’s trifle and 
lobster-salad, and oyster-patties and custards, and 
almonds and raisins, and tipsy-cake and cold fowl! 
My! don’t I wish it was time! I say, come and have 
some more n Isn’t Captain Bellis a jolly fellow?’ 

* Now, ote what are you doing here? Up to 
some mischief, 1 warrant; poaching on the supper- 
a are you? I’ve caught you, Tom Dawkins, 

ll tell Dr Swabey all about it. you’re in Virgil, 
are you? Arma virumque cano—that sort of thing, 
eh?’ And the man with the moustaches rattled on, 
laughing and talking together in a way he considered 
very pleasant and clever, 1 daresay. Then he went 
to join Miss Parker at the piano, and turn over the 
leaves of the Cracoviac quadrilles. 

‘That’s Captain Bellis,’ explained little Parker, 
much flushed from prolonged dancing with a small 
beauty, a yard and a quarter high, clothed in pink 
muslin. ‘ He’s engaged to Di!’ 

‘ He’s what?’ I asked fiercely. 

‘Going to marry my sister on the seventeenth of 
this month. He’s such a nice fellow—so jolly. He 
wants to make up a party, and take us all to see the 
pantomime at Covent Garden. That’s his sister 
Amy, playing the piano with mine. I say, you come 
to the theatre too. Do—you can, if you like. He’ll 
take you.’ 

I declined the invitation. I think I hated that 
man with the moustaches more than I have ever hated 
any one since. 

CSRaS coil seis 9 gun capper ; thaod’s guia tale 

‘Mind and make a supper ; there’s ys. 
a a very kind voice, and a smile that fitted it 


bl. 

They'tl take care of that,’ says the captain, 
— hugely—vulgarly, I thought. 

‘ day, they’re in your charge,’ she said. ‘You 
must look after them.’ 

She regarded me, then, as a mere boy with a large 
appetite! She deemed me incapable of love; she 
shut her eyes to the sentiment that was co i 
me; she looked down on—despised me! A girl o 
eighteen is a very advanced person; and a boy of 
thirteen—— Dear me, what a chit! 
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At the supper-table, she was seated between Freddy 


and the captain. There was great fun among them, 
and much laughing. I sat next to Dawkins, who was 
enjoying himself amazingly. ‘I’ve tasted nearly 
everything now. Give us some of that stuff in the 
dish by you—I don’t know what it is. By George, 
ain’t I getting tight about the waist !’ 

A bunch of rich dark ringlets bobbed over my 
shoulder, and dark luminous eyes were gazing into 
mine: there was a bright laughing light dancing in 
them. ‘I hope you are getting on comfortably, and 
enjoying your supper. am very sorry there is no 
pudding on the table !’ 

She went away laughing, and I could see that the 
man Bellis was crimson in the face from the same 
cause. Obtuse Dawkins, busy with jam-puff and 
blanc-mange, did not perceive the allusion, I did, 
and the barbed shaft rankled in the wound. Both 
sacrifice and votary were alike spurned then. All 
was over, and there was to be no more happiness for 
me in the world. For this, I had sold my puddings, 
and starved half a year. 


Of course Captain Bellis married Parker’s sister, and 
for a fortnight I was a cynic and a misanthrope, and 
a cruel nuisance to my friends and relations, who 
cordially wished the holidays at an end, and me back 
at Dr Swabey’s. I went to the theatre, not with 
Bellis; I saw Mr Macready in the cheerful drama 
of the Stranger, and sympathised sincerely with the 
sufferings of that dismal gentleman; also the panto- 
mime of Fair Rosamond, laughing grimly from the 
back of the boxes when that frail lady took the 

oisoned bowl from the avenging hands of Queen 
eanor. 

I have recovered quite now; in fact, I recovered 
very shortly afterw I can talk calmly and delibe- 
rately over the matter. I have even loved another 
since. The complaint I find to be chronic, and recur- 
ring, but seldom dangerous. I have pulled through it 
on more than one occasion, and am altogether, perhaps, 
not much the worse for my sufferings. I am not sin- 
_ in that respect ; a few besides me have been 

ocked over, and got up, and brushed their coats, 
and smiled pleasantly, as though they had never 
been down. Blenkinsop Primus no more married 
the eldest Miss Dawkins than Blenkinsop Secundus 
married the youngest Miss Bradshaw, or than I 
married Parker’s sister, or than any boy at Lexicon 
House married his schoolfellow’s sister. I never heard 
that the parties concerned were much inconvenienced 
by the change of plan. The tree does not invariably 
grow as the twig is inclined, and the trunk occasionally 
pooh-poohs the early proceedings of its sprouts. 


THERE SHOULD BE AN ACT OF 
PARLIAMENT, &c. 


WHEN a Briton sees anything wrong which the law 
does not already provide against, he is pretty sure to 
be heard saying : ‘ There ought to be an act of parlia- 
ment to put it to rights.’ But in nine cases out of 
ten, it will be found that an act of parliament on the 
subject would only do further harm, and no good; 
and this is because, in nine out of ten cases in which 
the Briton wishes for legislation, he is only expressing 
offence at something displeasing to his own prejudices 
or inclinations, dut which is agreeable to the pre- 
judices and inclinations of other people : he wants, in 
short, to impose a restraint upon the liberty of some 
of his fellow-citizens, in points indifferent to the 
general interest, conveniency, and taste, and which, 
therefore, had much better not be meddled with. 
Though our function is not political, we may be 
permitted to express our surprise that so much 


attention has been given for eighty years past to 
possible improvements of the legislative power, and so 
little to the character of the acts which it is desirable 
to see any legislature pass. While we think of the 
claims of Jack and Tom to a vote in the election of a 
legislator, and deliberate whether Little Peddlington 
should have one or two representatives in the Lower 
House, scarcely a remark is ever heard about what are 
and what are not the proper objects of legislation. 
The great body of the public remains on this subject 
very little enlightened. It must be admitted that © 
things were at one time worse in this respect. In 
the seventeenth century, it was considered as proper 
and fitting that parliament should prevent the use 
of expensive dress; that it should compel holders 
of grain, during a scarcity, to bring it to market, 
and sell it at a price below its value; and even that 
it should prescribe the proper stuff in which a corpse 
should go to the grave: while much more lately, it 
was allowed to the legislature to forbid the lieges to 
deal with foreign countries for needful articles; in 
other words, a modified starvation in the community 
was absolutely enforced. We have cleared ourselves 
of these errors; but many remain behind, and above 
all, that of a too great tendency to look to government 
a4 the enforcement or prohibition of things beyond its 
sphere. 

Phe evil, in reality, consists in an inclination we all 
have to impose what we think salutary rules and 
restraints upon each other. Generally, the object 
aimed at is something we think highly moral, some- 
thing we believe to be fraught with great blessings 
to the community. Only let us get it embodied in a 
law binding on all, po which the executive must 
enforce, and a step will be made towards a regener- 
ation of society. The intention is usually good, and 
this very naturally makes us only the more earnest 
in our p Bw to effect our purpose. But the worst 
things that fanaticism ever dictated were based in 
good intention. We are bound, in the first place, to 
consider if we have a right to impose our own views 
upon others, to the detriment of their liberty of 
action. We are bound to make sure that, in working 
out this supposed good for our fellow-creatures, we 
—_ not inflict upon them great and overbalancing 
evils. 

Now, every restriction that is put upon our own 
healthy spontaneous action, we feel to be an evil— 
this is acknowledged by all. That we submit to any 
restraint, indeed, is only a concession we make for 
the sake of some indispensable good. Each man is 
entitled to the free exercise of his judgment regarding 
matters concerning himself, whether of a secular or 
a religious nature, so long as he does not allow this 
to interfere with the like freedom in others. Each 
man is entitled to the free use of his faculties of 
body and mind, for the promotion of his own material 
interests, so long as he respects the same rights in 
others. If this be granted, it must follow that there 
is more need for a government to be watchful to 
prevent, than to favour the imposing of clogs on 
our several freedoms of thought and of action. In 
all matters affecting our personal movements and 
habits, the way we shall spend our time, the access 
we shall have to enjoyments and recreations, or what 
we severally consider as such ; in all matters in which 
ow’ profoundest feelings and convictions are con- 
cerned ; if a state power is to interfere at all, it should 
be as a guardian to protect each individual and grow 
of individuals from the restraints which others woul 
impose. 

‘Ah!’ freedom is a noble thing, says old Archdeacon 
Barbour. ‘Freedom makes man to have liking.’ 
Seeing how all enjoyments are a mockery without it, 
how with it even poverty may be blest, it becomes 
of importance that the control which we exercise over 
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each other by mere force of opinion should also be 
conducted with gentleness. To most men, ridicule is 
as terrible as an act of parliament. There may, conse- 
quently, be as great a tyranny exercised in censorious 
remarks on our neighbour's dress and manners, the 
way he spends his leisure hours, and the — he 
is known to entertain, as there could be ugh the 
medium of statutes and police-offices. It would be 
well that we took more liberal views of all such 
matters, since a greater freedom in them would 
undoubtedly conduce to the general happiness. It is 
remarkable that liberality in this particular does not 
necessarily advance hand in hand with political free- 
dom. On the contrary, America, the freest of states, 
has a people believed to be more enslaved to each 
other by the tyranny of public opinion, than is to be 
found in any other country. 

The Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt, brother of the 
celebrated Alexander, and a man of large experience 
in high political situations, wrote a work on The 

and Duties of Government, in which he gave 

e weight of his great authority to the conclusion, 
that the solicitude of the state should be confined 
to the preservation of the security, and not extended 
to the positive welfare, of the people. We are not 
inclined to discuss this proposition at present. At 
the utmost, we would ask of our friends to keep it in 
view as a principle which it would be well to lean to 
in future, as that most favourable to our ey object, 
the utmost possible freedom of individual action. 
With the account of M. von Humboldt’s ideas, which 
has been given by an able English writer, we shall 
conclude this paper. ‘His investigation starts from 
the postulate that the welfare of men as individuals 
is the end for which the state exists, and not the 
increase, wealth, or rity of the association 
formed by those individual men, other than as the 
association is the mere sum-total of the elemen 
individuals. He proceeds to assert, that the happi- 
ness of man lies not in possession, but in activity, for 
it is activity and not ion which strengthens 
and elevates the faculties. It follows from this that 
men require a sphere in which they can freely choose 
where and how to exercise their faculties; and, more- 
over, that a vast variety of situations should exist, 
so that each man may find a sphere suited to the 
specialties of his own individual case. But govern- 
ment implies authoritative direction, and leads to 
uniformity of situations. Authoritative direction 
suppresses the delightsome action of the faculties 
with is necessary to the growth of the individual 
man; uniformity of situation, the necessary conse- 
quence of control from a centre, deprives the individual 
man of the choice of situation and circumstances for 
the exercise of his faculties which would otherwise 
naturally exist, and want of a harmonious situation 
enfeebles the faculties themselves. The suppression 
of the <> oopey action of the individual is followed 

the decline of active energy and the deterioration 


the moral character. Reliance on the care and 


provision of the state is substituted for the vigour se 


of personal interest and resolution, while essential 
ight and wrong are confounded with mere external 
obedience to the accidental law. To think and cater 
for men may make them easy and quiet, the great 
object of despotic governments, but it is not to make 
them substantially happy. Men so treated are help- 
less; they are overwhelmed when inevitable emer- 
gencies happen; they do not rise under the 

which should stimulate and strengthen them; they 
are dwarfed in spirit; they accomplish nothing great. 
Governments at best can look po to what is profit- 
able; but the true nature of man requires abundant 
exercise about that which is great and good, inde- 
pendent of results, and which cannot be regulated, 
or even defined, by rules and forms, the necessary 
implements of government. Governments can con- 
template only external issues, but the true life of man 


is concerned only with the spirit and manner with 
which a thing is done; the issues, in this view, are 
of inferior moment. Government can only impose 
commands; but morality commonly ws feeble 
where its office is superseded by authority. Govern- 
ment can only act by general rules, framed according 
to the average condition of the mass; but the true 
life of the individual requires guidance accordin 
to the infinite fluctuations of circumstances, an 
government — the individual whenever it hinders 
the corresponding adaptation. Government can only 
order its business in relation to the truths already 
discovered, and interests already established; but 
where true manhood is active, new truth is constant] 
appearing, and new interests are ever being pre | 
the office of which is to discipline and exalt still 
further the manhood out of which they have sprung; 
but government, always and necessarily unprepared 
for them, a my | embarrasses their operation, and 
greatly eir effect. Finally, these inter- 
erences of government, once begun, always go on 
with ever-increasing necessity. e first of them 
creates relations and interests which could not be 
foreseen; these require new interferences, which in 
turn create new complications, until at length law 
becomes a ro instead of a guide, and the spurious 
business of the state can be managed only by a vast 
class artificially raised up, and separated in feeling, 
views, and interests from the people who have only to 
obey them.”* 


AT ST PETERSBURG. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
As I sit over my breakfast, I have leisure to observe 


some Russian carpenters at work across the street. 
It is diverting to see how possible it is for these men 


tary | to differ from their fellow-tradesmen at home. They 


work in sheep-skin from top to toe ; their hands, even, 
are covered with great bags of fur, or fingerless gloves, 
like children’s mufflers. The ladders they use are 
only one piece of wood, and are ascended by cross- 
pieces ail ed in the middle and open at the ends. At 
the top of the ladders are little platforms, with a hole 
in the centre, through which the workmen go, as 
through a trap-door; and when standing on it, the 
begin their work. They have no hammers—hun 
of carpenters in St Petersburg, and not a hammer 
amongst them all!—but use the back of the axe 
i ; and when they want to reach a piece of 
timber, they chop the axe into it, and draw it to 
where they wish. These men work very clumsily 
and very slowly; muffled up as they are aie to 
be, it is perhaps no wonder. Certainly, one English 
workman could do three times as much as a Russian. 
This is another féte-day—the Christening or Blessing 
of the Neva, always celebrated on Twelfth-day, the 
18th of Jan in Russland, the old style being still 
in use there. fore seeing this, however, I have to 
to the head-office of the police, to have my portrait 
taken for the especial enlightenment of that efficient 
body, and to have a permit given me to reside in 
St Petersburg—a routine that must be gone through. 
This done, I take up a good position for the show. 
Hark ! the drums are within sound. Whack, whack, 
whack !—rubble, rubble, rubble! Here they come! 
the drummers at the head, with only one stick apiece ; 
next, the rest of the band; and now, the soldiers 
themselves. Tramp, tramp, tramp! regiment after 
regiment—Cossacks, guards, lancers, hussars; hus- 
sars, lancers, guards, and Cossacks—an uninterrupted 
line of 60,000 men. A regiment on light-gray horses, 
a regiment on dark-gray horses, a regiment on white 
horses, a regiment on black horses; now, a mass of 
chestnut, now a mass of bay, now a mass of roan, now 
a mass of brown, and here a mass of cream colour, the 
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horses of each regiment chosen of the same shade 
precisely. The effect is magnificent, and is greatly 
enhanced by the soldiers appearing in summer unl- 
form ; for the day is alittle mild for Russland, and the 
r has ordered that no greatcoats shall be worn. 

This military display is some hours in passing, and 
I have leisure to observe the detail. I see that, with 
all the attention to effect a nt on the surface, 
most of the men appear to have the toothache; at 
anyrate, their faces are tightly bound with handker- 
chiefs. I am told that in this bitter climate, winter 
for nine months in the year, and light for only six 
hours a day, soldiers are obliged to take their caps 
right off every time they meet an officer; and as in 
St Petersburg about every tenth person to be seen 
is an officer—compelled by law never to appear in 
civilian’s dress—the progress of a soldier through the 
streets would be certain death if he were not to fortify 
his head in the manner he does. I see also, that to 
make this matter a ter misery still, military regu- 
lation cuts the hair of the soldier short, and forces 
him to shave his cheeks, lip, and chin, so that he 
is deprived of the na covering in which his 
brethren the moujiks so much rejoice. I account 
also for the queer sound military bands have in 
Russland. I see there are no fifes at all, and that the 
bugles are made of very thin brass. The drums are 
very small, and, as I before mentioned, are beaten by 
only one stick. I am told also that this immense army 
marching past me is fed with butcher meat only once a 
week, and that they are paid but four roubles pocket- 
money a year—equal to —- a farthing a day. 

After the procession passed, I go'to the Neva 
to see the ceremony ; but there is no getting near for 
the crowd, and I turn into a coffee-house or restaurant 
to enjoy a quiet read of English news. As I in, 
my attention is ye Be ne to : = eet of 
paper posted up, about e size 0: - on 
Witch ws printed: * Bulletin Extraordinaire du-Journal 
de Saint Petersbourg—Dépéches Telegraphiques.’ On 
perusal, I find it contains five lines of ch news 
relative to the Austrian question ; and, what ap 
to my feelings more, a more lengthy statement—reach- 
ing to nearly twenty lines—of how, in the Stance de 
Ia Chambre des Communes d’Angleterre, i 
en about the court of Prussia had been satis- 

ily answered; and how, in la Chambre des 
rd Granville had told Lord Derby, in refer- 
enée to some remarks about Lord Strattfort de Red- 
cliffe, that he would express to him his opinion on 
that subject—to-morrow! I this minutiae 
well for my quiet read, and I cheerfully pay 
the exorbitant charge of eightpence for the prelimi- 
am ag of coffee. I seize the London paper with 
avidity, but my complacency is turned to bitter dis- 
appointment when find the columns so thickly 
b and blotted with the black patches of the 
public censurer, that there is scarce anything left to 
read at all. Oh, this abominable Russian despotism 
—this absurd endeavour to keep people in the dark ! 
I am so disgusted, that I leave the restaurant and sally 
into the streets, notwithstanding the proprietor, seeing 
Tam lish, sets an immense organ playing for my 
ial delectation. 

The streets are still filled with people, and v 
gay the northern city looks; paint of every colour is 
not spared in St Petersburg. The houses are inhabited 
in flats, as in other continental cities, and the names 
of all the residents are painted as conspicuously as 
possible. In many cases, the trade each carries on is 
also inted——boots for bootmaker, candles for a 
chandler, &c.; but in other cases the ialty is 
announced in less equivocal fashion, and the articles 
themselves are suspended from roof to basement. 
Here is one house where, in the basement—which 
always, in St Petersburg, is three or four steps below 
the street—full-sized bedsteads, chairs, and sofas are 


certain | Petersburg. 


instruments are stuck about here and there; on the 
first floor, or bel étage, a furrier lives, and he has 
hanging from his windows immense schoubes, fur 
capes, and muffs ; on the second floor there is a tailor, 
who dangles out trousers, coats, and waistcoats; and 
over all this an ambassador is living ! 

These practical intimations of what may be had 
within are by no means superfluous. St Peters 
is polyglot. The national language is kept out 
sight as much as possible—it is the language of the 
serfs alone; French is the language of the nobles; 
the trade with Germany is so t, and such num- 
bers of Germans reside in St Petersburg, that their 
language must be understood ; and English must, for 
the same reason, be added tv the list. Thus, to be 
able to speak four lan es is an ordinary accom- 
plishment ; in fact, without this qualification it is 
almost impossible to enter into society. But there 
is still a wide difference between speaking a language 
and being able to read it; and herein is the reason 
why, in a country composed of so many nations, 


recourse must be had to si here announce- 
ments or notices are obliged to be affixed, they are 


generally in French, but occasionally Russki is 
used ; as the —— of that lan more nearly 
resembles the Greek than ours, ion is ren- 


dered worse confounded ; and when it is remembered 
the varieties of German typography have to be 
mastered also, it must be acknowledged there is 
plenty to be learned. Amidst this chaos many 
istakes appear. There is one on the corner of the 
house opposite, where I read Miss Balfe is announced 
to sing to-night, by particular desire, ‘The Least Rose 
of Summer.’ 
I should like to hear this song sung very much, but 
I am going to a wedding—weddin e place at 
night in Russland—and Victoire Balfe must have one 
pee pe ee po ae At —— I like the 
ty) n of taking the young couple a it ; 
. To the pede & Magazin. I will buy a 
souvenir for the bride of to-night. Here is the pl 
I want, at the corner of the Neoskoi Prospekt, that 
amazing line of houses, the Rue du Louvre, the Regent 
Street, the Corso, the Unter den Linden of St 
The Angliska Magazin, or English 
Magazine, is an immense edifice in the Italian style 
—northern architects are strangely prone to adopt 
arrangements suitable for southern dima tes—and it 
differs from most houses and dvors (bazaars) in St 
Petersburg by belonging to one firm alone. By 
one firm, but not one trade, for the basement 
is devoted to the sale of wine and spirits, and 
the vodki, or gin of Russia, is quaffed in destructive 
= by moujiks, sledge-drivers, and others in 
eir greasy sheep-skins; whilst over this, the 
richest goods obtainable for money are selected 
by the —— nobles in the land. As I walk up 
the steps leading to the ground-floor of this hetero- 
geneous pile, the door is opened by an old soldier, 
and I enter; my feet pressing on the peculiar 
wool-lined oil-cloth of Russland, which yields to the 
tread like a Persian carpet. There are here ten 
different nations, and no need for me to furbish up 
what Russki I possess. Did I speak Finnish, here is 
a Finn to serve me; did I speak Norski, here is a 
Norwegian; and did I s the vernacular of 
Timbuctoo or Otaheite, I believe a ‘native’ would 
start up, and be ready to oblige me. There are 
countless articles exposed to view—the gorgeous 
fabrics of India suk Tenmets such jewels as the 
ezar would purchase for his empress; knick-knacks 
from every country in the world ; and ordinary wares 
for everyday requirements. I select my little offering 
and leave the place, secretly wondering what there 
can be in the character of the Russ that necessitates 
guarding the goods upon the counters, by a high brass 
rail, from too tempting a proximity to the customers’ 


into view; on the ground-floor, nautical | hands. 
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It is a German wedding I am bound for, and the 
ceremony needs no description ; but after the ball and 
supper, a novel incident occurs. Instead of the quiet 
and tearful departure of the bride and bridegroom we 
are familiar with in England, a detachment of us 
jump into half-a-dozen troikas to accompany the 
young couple to their new dwelling in the country ; 
and Caching a shower of snow on our schoubes and in 
our faces as we skim furiously along, we do not cease 
making the air ring with our shouts and our laughter, 
till we reach the house, when we have breakfast with 
the wedded pair, and return more steadily to town. 

But time gets on. The dense mantle of snow in 
which St Petersburg is shrouded is gradually melting 
away. The great thaw has commenced, and at 
last, in April, after four months’ residence, I obtain 
a sight of the real roads. The roofs of the houses are 
also fully revealed to me, and I find them covered 
with sheet-iron, and resplendent with red paint. The 
gilt spires of the teodies glitter brightly in the sun, 
and their blue-painted domes, picked out with gold 
stars, are becoming visible. All this has an effect 
very like removing the crust of a pie and being able to 
see inside. 

It happens to be Easter Sunday. The Greek 

enforces as rigid a fast during Lent as her 
Roman sister, and a season of quiet has succeeded 
to the festivities of Carnival. During Passion-week 
the religious exercises are exceedingly severe, and, as 
the last hours are passing by, the time is spent in 
prayer. Exactly as midnight chimes, the Russians 
rise from their Soetn kiss each other three times on 
the cheek, and exclaim: ‘Christoss vos Christ’ 
(Christ is risen). This is the signal for rioting and 
revelry, and no time is lost. Guns are firing, rockets 
are going off, and everybody is giving each other 
mts. The presents are always eggs—eggs boiled 
hard and stained different colours, or eggs of painted 
sugar, are usual among the common people; but. b 
the upper classes, eggs of silver filigree, with 

ld, or even adorned with jewels, are freely given. 

etimes these eggs are constructed to open, and 
there is some costly article within—a bracelet or a 
watch. At Easter, too, booths, tents, and games 
of all kinds are erected as at Carnival, and an illumi- 
nation commences. Truth to say, illuminations in 
Russland, unless on some very important occasion, are 
not so elegant as they might be. Square pots of oil, 
with a hempen-wick, are placed along the roads at 
regular intervals, and as the oil is very bad, the smell 
from them is almost unendurable. 

But my experience to-day is not to be among the 
shouts and animation of a Paschal Féte. I am goi 
to a funeral. A lady I had often met had been sei 
with cholera, and had been treated for it according to 
the Russian method, which places the patient in hot 
and iced baths alternately. The cholera gave way to 
this treatment, it must be acknowledged, but the poor 
lady died ten days after of typhus fever—an event 
that need not much be wondered at. It is to this 
peer creature’s funeral I am going. I reach my 

iend’s house, and find the room in which the corpse 
is lying filled with men smoking; it is only out of 
doors this luxury is prohibited, and the cigar is, con- 
sequently, made to do double duty in the house. 
Hanging in the room is a painting of the crucifix— 
images are forbidden in the Greek Church—and it is 
adorned with little gold and silver chains. The coffin, 
covered with white satin, forms the apex of a pyramid, 
the base of which is composed of steps, on which are 
placed rows of flowers in pots. The pall is adorned 
with silver ornaments, and on it there are two cards ; 
one stating the name and age of the deceased, the other 
displaying the words: ‘ Bete fur uns’ (Pray for us) ; 
and between them is a wreath of immortelles. The 
priests now enter: they are beautifully robed, and as 
7 yer their hair long, and their beards of patri- 
are splendour, their appearance is exceedingly 


picturesque. They read prayers, and one of them 
throws some into the wreath of flowers. The 
coffin is now raised by some of the friends, and placed 
upon a car, and we form into a procession. At the 
- — are read, and as the coffin is 

ing lowered, earth and flowers are strewn so thickly 
on it, that with these emblems of mortality and 
immortality it is hidden from our sight. 

A month after this—the middle of May—all si; 
of winter have disappeared. The ice on the Neva 
broken up in one night; and in twenty-four hours 
the vessels, that have been imprisoned for nine 
months, are freed from their captivity, and scuddin; 
about in all directions. Vegetation has cnminantall 
her rapid labours, for which she has no time to spare. 
Corn must grow and ripen, trees must produce leaves 
and fruit, and all crops ‘must be gathered in, in the 
short space of three months. But the necessity for 
this dispatch is met with the All-wise provision of 
ceaseless day, during which vegetation enjoys no 
slumber. This constant daylight produces singular 
effects. There appears no distinction between one 
day and another. There is no calm night to lull us 
into tranquillity, nothing but broad staring day for 
three whole months. Walking in the streets towards 
twelve orj one in the morning seems like treading a 
city of the dead. There is no need of lamps, of 
course, and so they are positively plucked up by the 
roots, and put in store. The sledges also are carefully 
laid by, their places being filled by wheeled droschkies, 
and silence no longer reigns in St Petersburg. The 
roar and rattle of the summer months fully atone for 
the noiselessness of winter. 

The weather has become insufferably hot, and the 
streets are filled with dust; mosquitoes are annoying 
beyond description, and I determine to take a Russian 
bath. I am shewn first into a room lined with sofas, 
where I undress ; I am then admitted into the bath- 
room. Here are taps of hot and cold water, and rows of 
Brobdingnagian basins, besides the baths themselves. 
I am subjected here to a process similar to the 
humorous infliction of being tarred and feathered, with 
the slight but important difference that the medium 
for envelopment is soap instead of that unpleasantly 
adhesive compound; then I am laid in a ba‘ 
where I remain as long as I please. I am next led 
into the vapour bath, a room floored with steps going 
down deeper and deeper, the heat varying according 
to the depth. Here I seat myself, choosing the atmo- 
sphere I like the best. The perspiration now streams 
from me in torrents, and when I think I have parted 
with sufficient moisture, I return to the bath, and get 
into it once more. After staying in a few minutes, 
I dress as quickly as possible and sally out, fancying 
myself transformed into a bird, and feeling quite 
inclined to essay a little volitation. The charge for 
this truly Oriental refreshment is forty copecks, about 
equal to a shilling. 

My bath has made me so very comfortable that I 
think I will explore the banks of the Neva, where, 
hitherto, I have never been tempted. As I saunter 
on I pass‘a postman in his summer-dress, and I am 
astonished how smart a butterfly the grub has become. 
I see a dapper little fellow in dark-green, like our Rifle 
Brigade, with his trousers tucked into his boots. He 
has a shako on his head, and a sword at his side; 
and altogether he looks first-cousin to the soldiers. 

The banks of the Neva are edged with villas built 
in the Swiss and Italian styles, surrounded by little 
gardens, which look pretty enough in the summer's 
sun, but must be perilously unsubstantial through the 
nine months’ winter. In the water, opposite each 
house, is a washing-raft, on which women are 
standing hard at work. They have brought great 
piles of clothes from the house, already soaped, and 
they are now belabouring them unmercifully with 
heavy sticks. As I watch their vigorous blows I 


entertain uneasy notions of buttons off my wristbands, ; 
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and of exasperating slits across my ‘backs ;’ and why, 

I consider to myself, is it left to British laundresses 

to wash linen in hot water, whilst every other nation 
is satisfied with performing that operation in cold— 
and which is man and which is folly? 

Besides the washing-raft there is a wooden bathing- 
hut to every house; and as I row back to St Peters- 
burg, I hear the merry laughter of girls within, and 

+ glimpses of bright eyes peeping at me through the 
ittle windows. The girls of St Petersburg are very 
lively, like their sprightly sisters of France, whom 
in their dress they successfully imitate; but their 
vivacity is strongly dashed with the sentiment of 
Oriental nations, which gives them a character 
peculiar to themselves. 

I urge my boatman to be quick in mating se. for 
the grand equestrian statue of the Emperor Nicholas 
is to be uncovered to-day, and I wish to’ see the 
ceremony. I am just in time, and gain a good 
standing. The monument I find to be very gaudy. 
The pedestal is of four different-coloured stones— 
cuuning is highly coloured in St Petersburg—and 
the horse and rider are of brass. But the military 
spectacle—which I run to my room to see return—is 
very grand. It far surpasses the former procession 
I described; for on this occasion 80,000 soldiers pass 
before my window. The empress, seated in a gilt 
coach, is the centre of attraction. She is surrounded 
by her body-guard of mounted Circassians, who are 
superbly dressed with ‘chain-armour over the head 
and shoulders, and are armed with bows and arrows. 

There is such a crowd in the streets, pressing to see 
the show, that much inconvenience is experienced, 
and I see a lady fainting. I rush down stairs and 
help to carry her into the house. Her friends and I 

lace her in a chair, and I order some water to be 
rought immediately. There is the usual confusion 
prevailing on such occasions, and a robust sister of 
the fainted lady busies herself in untying the bonnet, 
removing the gloves, and performing the other offices 
seeponel necessary to recovery. am deeply con- 
cerned at the lady’s condition, and am hurriedly 
considering what I ought to do, when my concern 
changes to an irresistible desire for laughter, as I 
see the robust sister fill her mouth with the water 
that has just arrived, and adroitly squirt it in the 
lady’s face! This nauseous action is repeated with 
aplomb, and most engine-like activity, till the 

y is revived, and then, with many thanks for my 
assistance, the party leaves the house, and I am alone 
once more. 

Late in the night, when all the turmoil has passed, 
and I am writing in my journal by the never-ceasi 
daylight, I hear the mournful howling of a dog benea 
my window. I look out—during the light of day, 
remember—and I see the distant streets are occupied 
by the dog-killers, who are paid so much for every 
dog they kill, and pursue their cruel avocation when 
St Petersburg is sleeping. These men provide them- 
selves with huge nets attached to poles, and they hold 
them up across the streets. Other men, armed with 
thick and heavy sticks, patrol quietly about, and 
when they come upon a dog, they attack it with their 
weapons ; and if their aim is sure, it drops dead at 
the first or second blow. If they do not hit the poor 
beast, it scampers for its life, when the nets catch it 
at one end or other of the street, and it is cruelly 
despatched. Sometimes a dog will clear the net at a 
bound, and rushes madly from his enraged pur- 
suers, whom he will eventually manage to elude. 
The poor animal that attracted my attention had 
escaped this way, but he was all bruised and bleeding; 
and in a few minutes he stretched out his legs, and I 
saw that he was dead. 

But there are more fearful tragedies than this 
enacted at St Petersburg this day, although the 
knowl of them does not reach my ear till some 
hours I then hear that at the very moment 


when the thronz was thickest, and the em 
passing in her gilded coach—a very blaze of jewellery 
—the parapet of a bridge gave way, and hundreds of 
human beings were swept into the river. Some were 
rescued and some were not, and it will never be known 
how many people perished, for such things are always 
made a mystery in Russia. It is part of the imperial 
policy to hush such matters up; no inquiries are ever 
made, that no blame may be attached to the officials, 
and through them to the government—a policy as 
weak as it is useless, monsters ever becoming hydra- 
headed when subject to the speculations of ignorance 
and suspicion. 

There has been a duel fought, too, between two 
nobles. The night before, there had been a wedding, 
and the bridegroom, when left alone with his bride, 
had accused her of unchastity, and brought forward 
a letter he had received as evidence against her. She 
vehemently, and justly, as it proved, denied the truth 


of what he said; and the bridegroom became so 
enraged at her protestations of innocence, that he 
turned her into the streets. She flew to her brother's 


house, who in a passion of indignation sent a chal- 
lenge to the bridegroom, which was immediately 
accepted, and at the first shot the miserable accuser 
fell to the ground a corpse. 

The penalty for duelling is banishment to Siberia 
or the Caucasus; but such secrecy prevails that it is 
seldom discovered; and if it should be known, it 
becomes a question whether it be politic to take the 
matter up. Despotism is as great a tyrant to itself as 
to its dependents; it must be surrounded with so 
many chains and so many trammels, it cannot stir 
without so much consideration, that its freedom is 
but a shadow after all. It happens, therefore, 
that in spite of the chance of banishment, duels 
are constantly occurring, and during my stay in 
Russland one took place in which detection was 
successfully eluded. A splendid hunting-party set 
off for a day’s pleasure, with every accompani- 
ment that wealth and luxury could devise. The 
day was glorious, the sport most excellent; but in 
the excitement of the chase, the young Count ——’s 

exploded, and he was brought home pale and 
leeding, his right thigh miserably shattered. It was 
known to many, but whispered even only by a few, 
that the hunting- was a mere ruse, arranged 
with the only object of allowing the settlement of a 
senseless but fiery quarrel. The shot had, of course, 
been inflicted by the count’s adversary. 

Such things as these are deeply gnawing at the 
heart of Russland; and as I turn my back on St 
Petersburg, I pray that the time may not be distant 
when their hold may be diminished, and freedom 
and knowledge wipe every trace of them away. 


YACHTS AND YACHT-CLUBS. 


Tue world of yachting is a wider and busier world 
than uninitiated folks imagine; and as, after a 
winter of unusuall ty | duration, we have once 
in got the sunshiny days which are associated 
with yachting and other open-air sports, the reader 
may perhaps not be disinclined to learn a little 
concerning it. 

Let it not be sup that we know exactly what 
sort of a vessel a yacht is, merely because it is called by 
that name; for the yacht-clubs include among their 
fleets cutters, schooners, brigs, sloops, lnggers, and 
yawls, according to the build of the vessel, the number 
of masts, and the rig of the sails. Even her yr rong 
superb frigate-built steamer Victoria and Albert is 
called a yacht; as well as her steam-tenders Osborne 
and Elfin, and her little steam-sloop Fairy. Nor does 
the tonnage of the vessel settle the question; for 
there are yachts on the Clyde and the Mersey barely 
exceeding two tons each; while the Brilliant, a 
yacht belonging to the commodore of the Royal 
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Victoria Yacht-club, is 480 tons. The truth is, that a 
yacht is a pleasure-vessel, as distingui from a 
ship of war or a trading-vessel. The editor of a 
Yachting Magazine—for yachting has its own peculiar 
literature, like other sports—was lately asked to tell 
a correspondent fairly and plainly what was a yacht. 
*In a match on the river at which I was present,’ 
said the querist, ‘a vessel won the prize i 
which four other vessels were most unequally pitted ; 
for while the latter had cooking and sleeping accom- 
modation for the owners and friends in -sized 
cabins, well sheltered from the weather, the winner 
was as shallow as a large butcher’s tray, with the 
crew all round like mutton-chops on end.’ A yacht, 
then, is not a war-vessel, nor a trading-vessel ; 
nor is it necessarily a racing-vessel; for many an 
adventurous voyage has been made in yachts under 
circumstances which preclude racing altogether. Nor 
does the origin of the word help us much; for in 
German and Danish, jacht or jagt is a chasing-vessel, 
or one that sails quickly; while in Holland, a jagt is 
(or was) a kind of fly-boat drawn by horses on a 
canal 


Although six or seven kinds of vessel are included 
under the designation ‘yacht,’ yet the cutter is the 
type of the genus; for three-fourths of all the yachts 
are cutters. Now, a cutter is a lively, frolicsome, 
dancing little one-masted vessel, which flaunts along 
with an enormous area of canvas in proportion to 
her size, and is expected to shew her qualities 
by gs Ago or skimming over the water 
quickly. e has just a sufficient supply of bow- 
_ boom, mast and gaff, tiller and rudder, 

d and stay, tackle and cable, to enable her to 
fulfil her duty in the presence of Father Neptune; 
but all unnecessary weight, and everything that is 
lumbering or dirty, are carefully pres She may 
or may not be fitted up with comfortable dining and 
sleeping rooms, according as she is intended as a 
cruising-yacht or a racing-yacht; but in either case, 
she should present the very perfection of tidiness. A 
speck of dirt is almost a moral blemish to the eye of 
a thorough yachtsman. 

There are no less than twelve hundred of these 
pleasure-yachts on our seas and rivers; or at least so 
states what we presume to be a competent informant 
—Hunt’s annual Yacht List. About twenty or poe 
of them are steamers; but yachtsmen in general loo 
upon these in much the same way as old ‘salts’ 
look at steam-ships in the royal navy—things very 
well in their way, but rather below the dignity of 
seamanship. Yachtsmen appear to have been a good 
deal to find names for their vessels, seein 
the same titles so frequently recur. The birds an 
sea-fowl are favourites; witness four Albatrosses, four 
Ospreys, five Petrels, and three Wild Ducks; and 
there is a rich array of those feminine prettinesses of 
whom we read in story-books—four Ariels, four 
Auroras, three Fairies, e oy three Sylphs, a 
Sylphide, a Syren or two, and a Water-witch—not to 
mention three Coquettes and four Flirts. The hundreds 
of cutters belonging to our yacht-clubs, taking them 
one with another, average somewhere between twenty- 
five and thirty tons each; but the maximum and 
minimum are very widely separated indeed; and this, 
as we shall see presently, gives rise to some difficulty 
in fairly as a regatta or race between compet- 
ing cutters. There are nearly a hundred and Atty 
cutter-yachts under ten tons burden each, but some 
of the schooners and the larger among the cutters 
are of considerable size. When, in 1851, our yachtsmen 
were thrown into excitement by the appearance of 
the yacht America, it was not her tonnage that 
attracted notice. She was a schooner of 170 tons, 

i by Mr Steers, and built at New York for 
Mr Stevens, commodore of the New York Yacht- 
club; it was not her size, but her good proportions, 
careful construction, and skilful management, that 


enabled her to beat many crack English off 
the Isle of Wight, and to give the English hints 
which enabled them in their turn to beat the 
America. The yacht-builders and yacht-owners seem 
to be a deal ‘at sea’ concerning the best 
principles for the construction of their vessels; for 
while some contend for iron, others prefer wood; 
some affect the lugger rig, others a rig of a different 
kind; some rely on an enormous spread of canvas, 
while others say: ‘Look to the wave-line of your 
hull;’ some give additional length for speed, others 
ive additional breadth for stability and comfort. 

e Mosquito, built by Ditchburn and Mare, and one 
of the most successful of all our racing-yachts, is of 
iron; and her swiftness has led to a favourable verdict 
being given concerning iron yachts; her sail i 
— is great, for she has a mast which, to use the 

guage of an enthusiastic admirer, is ‘a ~~ os 
Yet there are opponents who say that it is difficult 
to keep the bottoms of iron yachts clean; that there 
are great and uncomfortable variations of temperature 
in small iron vessels; that there is a sort of dampness 
or sweating likely to occur in the interior, — 
from imperfect ventilation ; that there is often a diffi- 
culty with the compass in iron ships; and that the 
exterior is not so smart and ship-shape as that of a 
wooden vessel. The length of cutter-yachts varies 
from three to five times the breadth, averaging per- 
haps about four times. The America is, or was, just 
four times as long as broad; but she is a » 
and the same proportions do not ene a as to 
a cutter. These dimensions are generally en at 
the load-water line—that is, the line marked round 
the yacht by the surface of the water, when the 
vessel is fully laden. 

And now, it may be asked: ‘ Who are these yachts- 
men? Who are the persons disposed to spend money 
and time, and to me sere trouble and responsibility, 
in the maintenance and management of these yachts?’ 
They are seldom naval officers; for men whose busi- 
ness is on the salt water would rather enjoy their 
amusements on land. Nor are they persons privi- 
leged by any favour from high quarters, or belonging 
to any particular class; seeing that any man may 
have a yacht who can pay for it, whether he belongs 
to a yacht-club or no. truth, this force of seven 
hun strong—for such seems to be about the num- 
ber of pleasure-yacht owners in the United Kingdom 
—comprises persons of competent means in various 
grades of life. If we look at the list of yachtsmen’s 
names, we shall see a large sprinkling of the nobles 
of the land; but we shall also see that many hard- 
thinking and hard-working men—the Ste Loses 
and Bidders, the Brasseys and Maudsleys, Scott 
Russells and Baxendales—are among them; and it 
is pleasant to think that such men can now and 
then blow away the cares of business by a healthy 
cruise in their yachts. 

So far as a cruise is concerned, each yacht is a 
little commonwealth in itself, independent of all 
other yachts; but for the sake of regattas and 
racings, of certain privileges, and of general socia- 
bility, they are a. into fleets, each belonging 
to a distinct club. he crack club of the whole 
is the Royal Yacht Squadron, whose head-quarters 
are at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, with the Earl 
of Wilton for its commodore or chief yachtsman. 
There are a score of other large yacht-clubs and 
many more small ones; and as there are twelve hun- 
dred yachts now on the British list, a little school-boy 
arithmetic will lead us to the conclusion, that the 
average number of yachts belonging to the former class 
is about sixty—twenty fleets of sixty strong each. 
Nominally, but not really, this number is increased ; 
for some of the yachts belong to two or more 
clubs. The clubs themselves are very like other clubs: 
the members are balloted for, and, if admitted, 
pay a certain admission-fee, and a certain annual 
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subscription. The admission-fee varies from one guinea 
to fifteen guineas in different clubs, and the sub- 
scription-fee from one guinea to eight guineas a year ; 
the aristocratic ‘ Royal Squadron’ of Cowes being the 
most costly of all. About one-half of the clubs have 
club-houses, buildings owned or rented by them espe- 
cially for holding their meetings ; the others meet at 
hotels or other places, with the secretary's residence 
as a sort of official place of reference. 

Yachtsmen apply the term model clubs to some 
of them where the yachts are all of very small size— 
from two to ten tons, for instance; there are also 
differences in the rules, as to whether a yacht-owner 
may employ another person to command it, or 
whether he must be his own captain; and in some 
other respects the clubs present points of difference. 
Some have a commodore only; others a yice-com- 
modore and a rear-commodore as well. All are ‘ clubs’ 
in name except one, which was once the Royal Yacht- 
club, but which, by express royal permission, has since 
risen to the dignity of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
This word ‘ Royal, too, is important in the eyes of 

htsmen. Nearly all of them insist on being Royal; 
but this must be modified, for no yacht-club can 
adopt this appellative without _——- from the 
sovereign. is permission has, however, been given 
to far more than half of the whole number; so that, 
like K.C.B. and some other titular honours, it is less 
es to pride than it would be if less generally 


But there is one honour which the yachtsmen have 
fought for with a good deal of pertinacity, and which 
has formed a matter not only of controversy with 
the Admiralty, but also of debate in the House of 
Commons: this is the flag. The outer world may 
perhaps not know that there are particular devices 
on flags which are, as a rule, hibited. A mer- 
chant-ship may carry certain flags, but there are 


certain others which she may not carry. And so | Th 


with all varieties of pleasure-yachts. Each one 
carries a trian flag called a burgee, to denote 
the club to which it belongs ; and there are thus just 
as many different kinds of bur as there are 
clubs, each with its own distinguishing device. The 
commodore of a yacht-club is entitled to fly a swallow- 
tailed or forked bur, with the addition, in the 
case of Bwerencles 2 and rear-commodores, of 
one and two white balls tively. In addition 
to these, Mr Ackers, commodore of the Royal Vic- 
toria Yacht-club, has devised a series of signal-flags 
and signals for facilitating the nautical routine of 
yachtsmen. But the flag concerning which the 
contest has arisen is a larger one—the ensign. The 
Admiralty, when a yacht-club is fairly started, with 
the rules and peegee x satisfacto A issues - warrant 
permitting every yacht to carry a blue or red ensi, 
or flag with a particular device on it. The blue ensi 
has a red cross in one of the upper quarters, while the 
red ensign has a red cross on a blue ground in one of 
the upper quarters ; but that which is most coveted, 
because most difficult to get, is a white ensign, the 
highest in rank of the three, which has lines 
dividing it into quarters, and a red cross with a blue 
——_ in one of the upper quarters. The Royal 
acht-club at Cowes, on account, probably, of the 
connection of its members with high quarters, obtained, 
in 1829, permission to the white ensign of his 
Maj 8 fleet, and, four years afterwards, the change 
from ‘Club’ to ‘Squadron’ was awarded as a further 
honour. By degrees, and through some kind of 
‘interest at court,’ the privilege of the white ensign 
was extended to five or six other clubs; whereat 
the ‘Squadron’ complained, as if bits of its dignity 
had been unjustly torn away from it in order to adorn 
others. The Admiralty dheseupen repented of its 
deeds, and in 1842 withdrew the white ensign from 
all except the Cowes Squadron ; but, unfortunately, it 
made a blunder in confounding the ‘Royal Western 


Yacht-club’ with the ‘Royal Western Yacht-club 
of Ireland :’ this led to the continuance of the white 
ensign to the latter ; and this continuance led to seven- 
teen years of pouting on the part of the other clubs. 
‘I am as poles he : why should he have a nicer piece 
of cake than mine ?’—such was the tone adopted. It 
has formed the subject of a parliamentary paper; and 
on one evening in the House of Commons, when an 
Irish member rose to make a grievance about it, Sir 
James Graham sarcastically said: ‘If an uninformed 
bystander were to comment on the eng eg of 
this House, he would hardly believe that the formal 
decision with regard to our Indian empire is the 
subject which now awaits our decision’—this was 
said in 1858—‘when we have been occupied, first, 
with considering about what was the fine imposed 
upon a cabman, and now what shall be the colour 
of the bunting worn by certain yachts. It is, in my 
judgment, a — of the omnipotence of parliament, 
as shewing that there is nothing so great which it is 
not able to grapple with, and nothing so little that 
it will not stoop to consider.’ The important question 
was settled by confining the white or St rge’s 
aie exclusively to the Royal Yacht Squadron of 

‘owes. 

And now for the regattas, with which our ideas 
of yachting are so much associated. These yacht- 
matches take place in the summer months, and are 
always objects of great attraction to sea-side towns- 
men and visitors. The regattas are got up for 
prizes of various kinds, and the conditions of com- 

tition are laid down very precisely. Each club 
ie its own rules, applicable generally to the yachts 
belonging to its members; and there are also cer- 
tain stipulations for each regatta. It is found that 
racing crews are called upon for a different kind of 
service from that of cruising crews, and that the 
selection ought to be guided by this circumstance. 
e crews are all under the regulations of the Mer- 
cantile Marine Act, like those of merchant-ships. 
Some of the yachts about to one regatta after 
another ; and the crack ones win many prizes in the 
course of the season—last year the Aura, a cutter of 
forty-five tons, built by the Messrs Wanhill of Poole, 
ran in seven regattas, and won them all, and is pro- 
bably at this moment the fastest vessel of her tonnage 
afloat. During the same year, the cutter Osprey, of 
fifty-nine tons, won six out of seven matches in 
which she started. The value of the prizes distri- 
buted among seventy-one yachts, at various regattas 
in 1859, was about L.3660. 

There is a very embarrassing matter in the 
ment of all these yacht-matches—how to establish a 
fair balance between the and the little yachts; 
seeing that, other things being equal, a large yacht 
will cut along more swiftly than a small one. One 
mode consists in regulating the number of hands to 
the size of the yacht, on a basis established by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron in 1842: there is one hand 
for every ten tons, besides a captain and a pilot; so 
that a yacht of fifty tons will have seven persons to 
manage it, twelve for one of a hundred tons, seven- 
teen for one of a hundred and fifty tons, and so on. 
But then comes the question—what is a ton, and how 
does tonnage ed upon the real size = a vessel? 
Tonnage origin meant capacity for carrying 
ier but’ the “atalhe of estimate it is most 
clumsy and unsatisfactory; the old registry is 
different from the new registry, and shipbuilders’ 
measurement differs from both. The plan is to take 
the length and the breadth, the depth and certain 
multiples, and see what product they all amount to; 
but whether the length shall be taken high up or 
low down, and in what way the breadth and depth 
shall come in, and what shall be the multiples, are mat- 
ters on which the authorities do not at all agree. It 
may happen that two yachts, nominally, say, of thirty 
tons according to some one system of measurement, 
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have really different internal capacity or size; and 
many a race has been won by a wide-awake yacht 
owner, who bears this fact in mind. Mr Ackers 
calculated some years the allowance of time that 
should be made for difference of tonnage; that is, 
how much extra time should be allowed to the 
smaller of two vessels in going over a given length of 
course. If both start together, then the smaller is 
allowed to come in a little after the other, without 
necessarily losing the prize. It is also found that a 
cutter is swifter than a schooner of equal tonnage ; so 
that, in order that both kinds may compete in a race, 
it is necessary to ‘ give’ a certain amount of time to a 
schooner. In Mr Ackers’s tables, it appears that a 
sixty-ton cutter will go as quickly as a fore-and-aft 
schooner of a hundred and eighty, or a square-ri; 
vessel of three hundred and fifteen tons. Yachtsmen 
first discovered that these tables were not equitable 
when it became evident that tonnage is not the true 
test of size and power. It _ then that Mr Marett, 
a authority among the craft, proposed a test 
which has since Saat gradually advancing in favour. 
This test is, area of sail. The sail is the great pro- 
pulsive agent in a yacht; and yachts are on this 
system matched according thereto, instead of accord- 
ing to their awkwardly calculated tonnage. <A cutter 
of twelve tons usually spreads about fifteen hundred 
square feet of canvas; one of fifty tons, about four 
thousand five hundred. Larger yachts, such as the 
Arrow and the Lulworth, spread nearly six thousand ; 
aoe, wane of the schooners reach eight or nine thou- 
san 
A cruise we have spoken of as a notable attraction 
to a yachtsman ; and indeed this is the primary object 
and pleasure aimed at. All the larger and better 
= a are fitted to bear knocking about on the sea. 
here is a kind of independence in this irresistible 
to some minds. You may go where you like; you 
have no turnpikes to pay; you are notin much danger 
of a smash or collision; you can dine when you 
like, sleep or smoke when you like, and handle the 
ropes and the helm as much or as little as you please ; 
you have no ‘return-ticket’ to limit your journey; 
and if you can bear sea-sickness without wincing, you 
can visit coasts and see sights which scarcely come 
within the ken of any other men. We read of Lord 
Byron’s yacht Mazeppa, a daring felucca-ri thing 
of about a hundred and fifty tons, in which he went 
to Corsica and Sardinia; of Sir John Ross’s tiny 
cutter of seven tons, in which, with only a boy to 
help him, he once came from Stockholm to England ; 
of American cutters from twenty to forty tons each, 
which have more than once se the broad Atlantic ; 
of the Teazer of fourteen tons, which went from 
England to Jamaica and back in 1852; and of many 
similar —. Then there have been many yacht- 
voyages which have been made the subject of volumes 
of iar interest. The Nancy Dawson penetrated 
through Behring’s Strait into the Arctic Sea, and 
rendered aid to some of our navigators, who were in 
search of Sir John Franklin. The yacht-voyage of 
the Maria to Fare was full of interest; and still 
more so was Lord Dufferin’s voyage in the Foam. 
The Allen Gardiner, a yacht built for one of the 
missionary societies, was placed, in 1857, under the 
command of Mr Snow, who had previously distin- 
guished himself in the Arctic regions; and in it he 
made a two years’ cruise in the seas around Patagonia, 
Tierra del Fuego, and the Auckland Islands. The late 
Robert —— made many long voyages in his 
pet yacht Titania; and he lent it, Aa with its 
crew of sixteen men, to Professor Piazzi Smyth, for 
his remarkable voyage to Teneriffe for astronomical 
In order to facilitate the movements of these 
cruising yachts, a few privileges have been awarded 
foreign presenes to yachtsmen. Thus, in 1858, 
French authorities gave notice that English 
yacht-owners, their crews and friends, might land on 


the French coast without passports, on shewing their 
Admiralty warrant and yacht-club certificate; this 
was in part due to the interest excited by the hundred 
and on yachts which accompanied the Queen 
to Cherbourg. 

If we come to the cash account, and inquire what 
is the cost of this kind of pleasuring, we find that 
some men, in love with what they are doing, try to 
make it out less expensive than we might sup 
One writer says that a good yacht of twenty-five 
tons ought to be built and peat be fitted for L.500; 
and that such a yacht ought to be competent for safe 
navigation of the seas around our island. He 
further estimates the expense for five summer months 
at L.16 per month—if he avoids racing, which draws 
him into exp not rily incurred in cruising. 
This allowance is made up of L.3 per week for men’s 
wages, and L.1 per week for minor contingencies, 
This L.80 for five months, together with five per 
cent. interest on the cost, five per cent. for deprecia- 
tion, and a small sum for tending the yacht during 
the winter, makes up a total of about L.140 a year 
estimated outlay. course, the provisioning depart- 
ment is not here included. On this point he says: 
‘IT look on a yacht as I would on a house. You pay 
so much a week or month for your accommodation 
simply eating, drinking, servants, clothing, all being 
in addition. Unless you give a great many cham- 
pagne luncheons on board, you wont find the expense 
of living very heavy ; your appetite will be too 
to be very fastidious as to what you eat; and the 
plainest viands will be more relished aboard than the 
greatest dainties ashore. You will generally find one 
of your hands a tolerable cook; and a few lessons will 
make your boy, even supposing he had no experience 
before, able to give you all the attention you require, 
which, if you are a thorough-going yachtsman, will not 
be much.’ Yachtsmen have, at anyrate, one of the 
characteristics of good and healthy digestion—jocund 
spirits; the stories of their isi are told off 
in a rattling style; and one of them spent some 
of his exuberant en in turning sailing directions 
into verse, after the following manner: ( 


If for the Needles bound, and thou shouldst ask its 
Bearings, 8.W. by S. will make the Caskets. 

8.E. by 8. is the course, ’an that thou art 

About to stretch for Guernsey from the Start. 

Hence, homeward-bound, steer N.N.E., and Portland 
You'll make a shade to westward, on your port-hand. 
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ANALYTICAL FICTION. 


Ir is an attribute peculiar to true genius—or only 
shared with it by some attractive methods of Adver- 
tising—that it involuntarily begets a family of imita- 
tors. A recognised master having once established 
himself, a school of fictionists is certain to be founded 
in his honour or dishonour. Mere adaptation, however 
successful, such as that exhibited in Proverbial Phi- 
losophy, does not command this, nor does the desire 
of popularity or gain alone appear sufficient to pro- 
duce it. The Spasmodic school in poetry, which 
musters so many pupils now-a-days, sprang from a 
man who, although an undoubted genius, never lived 
to see his writings in a second edition; nor have 
the majority of his disciples, scores of whom, strong 
in their early faith, have reached a green old age, been 
at all more fortunate in that — 

If the term ‘genius’ be not altogether meaningless 
and affected, it certainly seems to be applicable to 
Edgar Allan Poe, the first person whom the New 
World has produced, perhaps, altogether deserving 
of that dubious designation. Neither Franklin nor 
Washington was at all what is usually understood 
by the title ‘man of genius;’ they had both their 
prototypes, and under less stirring circumstances, 
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might have been respectable shopkeepers all their 
_ Washington Irving, who is as superior to Poe 
in most respects as port to purl, was himself onl 
a monitor or head-pupil of a most popular and well- 
established phason. s 5 academy. r Emerson is but 
the second boy in that limited class of which Mr 
Thomas Carlyle is the acknowledged dux. Mr 
Longfellow is of the same bin as Mr Tennyson, 
only a much lighter and thinner liquid, adapted for 
families and schools. But Edgar Poe had neither 
father nor mother in literature, and according to 
the usual system of compensation in such cases, has 
left a gigantic literary posterity of his own behind 
him. For almost all our modern ‘horrors,’ our tales 
of mystery, crime, and detection, so different from 
the clumsy stage-devices of Mrs Radcliffe and Monk 
Lewis, and which form such a striking feature in 
our periodical literature, we are indebted—and some 
will say, ‘And small thanks to him’—to this Trans- 
atlantic young scamp. He was a most thorough 
scamp, in the worst sense of the word, and the chief 
of these splendid parasitical fungi whom respectable 
ess is but too prone to consider indigenous with 
the noble tree of literature. The biography which is pre- 
fixed to his morbid writings is itself more like a night- 
mare of existence than real life. He threw away 
such chances of prosperity as could scarcely have 
fallen to the lot of any young Englishman in his 
position, however talented; he insulted the long- 
suffering and generous friends whom one wonders 
how such a character as his could have ever attracted ; 
he lived miserably, and perished drunk ; and _ yet the 
flame of his genius—which he himself despised and 
made light of—his dark deeds could not smother, nor 
keep from glowing, luridly enough, ever further and 


wider. The influence of his writings, scanty as their 
volume is, is perceptible even in the works of men 
incomparably his superiors, and who were his own 


contemporaries, while in those of our rising authors, 
scarcely any mark is set more visibly than that of 
Edgar Alian Poe. The rage that seized upon our 
Sapa some ten years back for the elucidation of 
cip ers—during the course of which several of these 

ectionate mysteries which lend such a charm to the 
second column of the Jimes were ruthlessly made 
public—had its origin in his Golden Beetle, while the 
thrilling interest which attaches to the still more 
recent stories culled from the annals of the Detective 
Police, was first awakened by the analytical wonders 
of his Murder in the Rue Morgue. 

Scotland, so fertile in superstitions and eery marvels 
of her own, has at last given in her literary allegiance 
to the age © ayer-onry in the person of Mr Alexander 
Leighton. His recent volume, Curious Storied Tradi- 
tions of Scottish Life,* is one of which we may safel: 
say that it would never have been written, althou 4 
the materials would have lain just as ready to the 
author’s hand, had not the tales of Edgar Poe pre- 
ceded it, notwithstanding that the writer may be 
honestly unconscious of the fact, and may even have 
caught his Poecism at second hand. By far the two 
best of these tales—The White Scalp, and The Knife- 
thrust in the Dark—are supplied, like Poe’s, from the 
records of the law-courts, and, like his, abound in 
analytical subtlety and ingenious hypothesis. The 
author endeavours to exchange positions with the crimi- 
nal or the victim, and to present the circumstances 
of each narrative subjectively as well as objectively. 
Mr Leighton is sometimes unnec ily coarse, and 
always unnecessarily wordy, but still he narrates his 
romances of real life—-or at least the two above men- 
tioned—in a fashion that would do no discredit to his 
great original. 

William W——n was the only son of a butcher, 
and taking perhaps a hereditary delight in the less 
criminal forms of bloodshed, he had given a severe 


* William P. Nimmo, Edinburgh. 


thrashing to the son of one of his father’s customers, 
in consequence whereof he was threatened with the 
application of a certain thong— iar to the pro- 
fession—and for which he cherished a well-founded 
disaffection. To home to such a supper was an 
impossibility ; and where should he go with the 
limited sum of twopence only at command, but to 
Jenny Morison’s house in Bell’s Close. 

‘He was not known to the woman, nor the woman 
to him, yet she felt for him; and having given him 
a plate of porridge, sent him to his cell. It was 
a miserable place—damp walls, rat-holes, intolerable 
smells—a small bed in a corner—a chair. He cast off 
his clothes, with no more light than a moonbeam, and 
jumped in—scarcely amongst clothes, only under a 
coarse coverlet. He had wandered all day, and was 
exhausted; his fancy and flesh were at war—his 
eyelids drooped, and yet his brain burned—shame, 
vexation, fear, anxiety, fought against sleep; and 
sleep in the flesh would conquer all his emotions, 
And it did; he was beyond the reach of the thong, 
even in dreams. 

‘But his relief was not to last. He awoke about 
two in the morning, and soon ascertained that it was 
a noise had scared sleep. He listened—the noise was 
overhead, and he rose and knocked on the boards 
which served for the floor above, and which were 
easily within his reach as he stood on the truckle. 
In doing this, he looked up, and saw, at one or two 
parts, openings in the planks, through which slight 
glimmerings of light came. He lay down again, and 
was again asleep, when he was once more roused by a 
noise resembling wrestling and bumping on the floor, 
with countaatl moans or The thought 
occurred to him that there was some terrible scuffle 
going on between fiercely contending parties, and he 
was confirmed in this by some broken words, which, 
when he put them together—a work in which the 
fancy had probably some share—he thought he could 
distinguish a cry to “tie his feet.” The near prox- 
imity of a fight, even in the form of a variety from 
what, in his contentious and excited life, he loved so 
well, had now no charms for him, unless he could 
have got into the midst of it; but as matters stood 
with him, he felt enraged at being twice roused from 
that rest which liberated him from the miserable 
thoughts of his situation. The whole world he would 
have given for relief from the gnawing worm within, 
and this one cause kept him in the torture which 
nature was doing her best to relieve him from. The 
scuffle was not finished, the thumping came loud and 
louder, and the trailing and rubbing on the floor were, 
if possible, increased. He knocked again, but his 
intimated displeasure produced no pause. Meanwhile 
the fever of pain and bodily exhaustion increased 
upon a temperament fiery and imperious; and, clench- 
ing his teeth, he uttered cursings even worse than 
the streets of Edinburgh witness from her younger 
children. Again he knocked, and again he was 
unheeded. ere was offended pride of power now 
mixing with his other feelings, for he was, in truth, a 
young tyrant, whose Mapes ambition it was to rule 

is own little world of blackguard chums. 

“Devil take you!” at length he uttered, “but I 
will silence you.” 

‘ And the next moment he was on the floor, search- 
ing for a long butcher’s gully, which it was his delight 
to about with him, and with which he had cut 
the throat of many a grimalkin. The touch of his 
father’s professional instrument—become to him, by 
habit and inclination, like that of the tomahawk to 
the wild Indian—seemed to collect together every one 
of his distracting feelings, his anger, his mi as his 
fevered palpitations, into one energy. Got hold of it 
—he rejoiced in the glance it gave, as he waved it in 
the light of the moon, which, having risen higher, and 
got through obstructing clouds, shone full and bright 
into the cellar. He sprang upon the bed, which 
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creaked with the sudden leap, and it just so 

that the noise en be — * its height. 
The glimmering of the light e openings, 
now rendered faint by cA nm = A still enabled 
him to find a chink, along which he run his finger, till 
he came to the spot where it seemed a down-trodden 
individual was resisting opponents. The dull sound 
in the wood directed him, and feeling for the con- 
tinuation of the chink, he thrust in the point of the 
blade—a stern thrust—up went the knife to the hilt 
—a cry of my, like nothing he had ever heard 
on acl a drop, dropp of blood, which 
increased to a gush—warm, as it fell on his face, and 
blinding him, and saturating his shirt.’ 

The Tnsvlodes that he had committed a murder 
rushes upon the lad instantly on this, and slipping on 
his clothes, he jumps from the window, and flies im 
the High Street and towards Leith. 

‘His excitement and —_ movements made him 

ire violently, so that the bloody shirt, which had 
Coon stshine to his skin, smoked, and sent up into his 
nostrils the steam of what he was sure was the mur- 
dered man or woman’s blood. Yet he hurried on, 
mapenting 3s speed as he got further away from the 
scene, as the imagination got time to work up its 
pictures. Nor did he stop till he was met by an 
obstacle, which he might in vain try to surmount—no 
other than the margin of the sea, at the foot of Baltic 
Street, and there he stood. The check to his course 
seemed to have the effect of somewhat reining up his 
wild thoughts, and a trace of his constitutional resolu- 


cast his eye upon the sea, as it lay calm and placid, 
under a clear, full, midnight moon. So strangely 
formed a being is man, that although he was certain 
he had killed a human being who never injured him, 
only two miles distant from the fatal spot, 

y twenty minutes had ela since he 
made the knife-thrust, the objects had already enough 
of distance, in both time and space, to allow of giving 


evil domina a bodily twi 
The sticking shirt jelteel Tin—yen, a@ mere skin- 


down; and having proceeded so far, he resolved on 
washing away from his body all traces of the blood. 
His trousers and stockings followed, and he stood 
naked, ready to wade in.’ 

This mental index of a criminal’s behaviour, the 
exhibition of motives as well as of acts, is iar to 
ee Poe and his followers, and (in moderation) 
undoubtedly heightens the interest of any narrative ; 
and even when, as in this case, we know that the main 
incidents of the tale are true, it ys 
agreeable part for which the lie is indebted to the 
circumstance. 
ae a —} behind him, as he stands — 

sea-shore, an seeing persons running tow: i 
the lad rushes away, leaving bloody shirt and bloody 
knife behind him, nor stops until he judges himself to 


himself, as perfectly as the al of one important 
* egoen admits of, and makes for Musselburgh— where 
ves an uncle of his—not without serious reflection 
on the fact, that his name ‘is written in printing-ink, 
by the kind hands of a loving mother, on the side- 
-boy hieroglyphics, on the heft of the knife. It 

as his uncle is a late riser, he 
bivouacs on the Links till nine, when, on entering the 


town, he is horrified by 
work with their news of the brutal and barbarous 
murder committed in a dark close of Edinb on 
the previous night, upon Begbie, the British Linen 
Company’s porter, by some person or persons unknown. 
The poor boy takes it at once for granted that he is 
the culprit, as also, for a considerable time, do his 
friends and relatives. The story becomes henceforth 
a mere police investigation, ending, as is well known, 
nowhere, so far as the apprehension of Begbie’s mur- 
derer is concerned, but accounting for the lad’s singu- 
lar adventure reasonably enough. The people on the 
floor above that whereon he lodged were sheep- 
stealers, and the suspicious expression of ‘tie his feet’ 
had been uttered with reference to an obstreperous 
‘gimmer,’ whose blood had rushed down through the 
boards and deluged its assassin. 


CHARLES THE SECOND’S WIGS. 


Some years ago, a black wig, which had once belonged 
to Charles IL, was put up for sale at a London 
auction-room. 

It formed part, a certain delightful gossip on these 
things informs me, of the goods and antiquarian 
chattels of Mr Rawle, an accoutrement-maker in the 
Strand, a man who had, I suppose, treasured the 
dusty sable periwig as a memorial of one of our kings, 
that might serve as a curiosity buth to interest and 
surprise customers. This Mr Rawle, by the same 
token, was a friend of the poet Burns’s great ally, fat 
jovial Captain Grose, one of our early patriarchs in 
archaic lore, who must often have gazed on this relic 
with his twinkling eyes, that brimmed with good- 
humour and good-nature. 

After much admiring, and holding aloft, this extra- 
ordinary relic was knocked down by the auctioneer’s 
ivory hammer to Dicky Suett the actor, that inimi- 
table chuckling low comedian, whose funeral Charles 
Lamb, one of the most admiring of his many laughing 
audiences, describes with such pretty half-tearful 
humour. 

It was, tradition condescends to tell us, a large 
black fleece of a wig, for the merry bad king was a 
swarthy man, and had been called ‘The Black 
Prince’ in early life. It had long dusty flowing curls, 
which long ago had felt the breezes from Rosamond’s 
Pond, and the breath of whisperers that it should not 
have felt ; that had tossed about on the mall, where 
the feather-balls flew fast, as in Van Tromp’s great 
battles ; and at Whitehall, when Rochester and Sed] 
moved in the dance. It was a venerable wig, wi 
memories lurking in every tubular black curl 
Directly the auctioneer held it up, as an Indian 
brave does the scalp of an enemy, it won Dicky 
Suett’s heart. He placed it on his h and 
expressed the passionate admiration of a creature 
of impulse. Dreams of Tom Brown and D’Urfey, 
and grateful thoughts of that hard-featured, reckless 
king, who so patronised the a at whose favourite 
sultana was an actress, filled his giddy brain as the 
black wig decked his droll, bald, ing head. 

Wearing it royally, and, in fact, acting Charles IL.’s 
saturnine mirth, Suett went on with his biddings. 

‘Twenty-two? Twenty-three? Thank you, sir. 
Twenty-four? Going at twenty-four. Any advance? 
Twenty-five? you, sir. Twenty-six in two 


— bowed ot Sees, nodded and bowed— 
now + complimentary, now serious and sar- 
conte e shook about the black sausage-curls like 
avery Jove; he performed to the laughing room the 
merriest and worst of monarchs; the shameless, bad 
husband, he who sold himself to France, and who let 


hearing the criers hard at 


ee eee me emwmnaearerer red or 
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Holland di our island; the hypocrite without 
a religion, who dared not avow himself of the only 
creed he had the least belief in. ; 

The company, perhaps not sufficiently appreciating 
the value of the antiquarian treasure, determined not 
to deprive Dicky of the wig, nor to keep him on the 
rack of nervous suspense ; they would not prolong the 
biddings, and cried out with one voice, so that the 
auction-room china jars and dusty ‘ properties’ rang 
again : ‘ Let the wig be Suett’s, let the wig be Suett’s.’ 

Too late, the mad actor tried to pull off the wig of 
Nessus, but the irrevocable ivory hammer fell with a 
‘ going, going, GONE !’ 

With a flourish fell Mr Hitchiner’s ruffled hand 
upon the desk of his mahogany rostrum—the wig of 
Charles Il. king of England was Dicky Suett’s the 
low comedian. Many falls from dusty room and 
dusty corner ere the Chedreux perfumes all died out, 
and the king’s wig became an actor’s. Something of 
the amulet about that wig—something of the asbestos 
thread, for Whitehall had passed away in fire, King 
Charles had gone to the worms, and still this wig, 
made perhaps of some French girl’s hair, survived. 

For years of laughing nights, Dicky made great 
play with his enormous Charles II. wig, ridiculous 
in those days of cropped ‘ Bobs’ and ‘frizzy Busbys.’ 
In this black cataract of fusty dead-man’s hair, he 
Played the fool pleasantly in Fielding’s Tom Thumb, 
and sick men laughed themselves well to see Suett 
peering out of the black forest of hair, and making 

roll faces. But one night, Time bethought him of 
this wig, that he had almost forgotten. The fire 
that had swept round the Whitehall, swallowed up 
the Birmingham theatre, and with it Suett’s wig. 
Can we accuse the droll for want of fortitude, when 
we hear, that the next day, troubled and woe-begone, 
he met Mrs Booth in the street, and gasped out: ‘O 
Mrs Booth, my wig, my wig is gone!’ 

All this is apropos of the fact, that Charles II. 
introduced, among other follies and wickednesses, 
the use of wigs into land. Not that wigs 
were unknown before; the Restoration only restored 
them, it did not invent them: the male and female 
fools even of Elizabeth’s reign wore them. They came 
to us from that birthplace of follies, Paris, and 
about the time of the great massacre of the Pro- 
testants. We do not venture to say wigs came from 
the hair of the murdered men; but it is a curious 
fact,,that there were a good many teeth for sale at the 
dentists’ after Waterloo, and more wigs than usual 
after the massacre of St Bartholomew and the Great 
Plague of London. But is it not one of the first laws 
——_ logicians, that the post hoc does not neces- 

ily imply the propter hoc? Elizabethan satirists 
— at a courtier’s wig coming off when he bowed, 
and complain that wigs are more fit for women than 
modest men. Later still, they were sold with love- 
knots attached to them, so that the barber’s manu- 
facture might appear like nature’s bounty, and nature 
appear most liberal where she had been least generous. 

izabeth, as vain as she was wise, had wigs of divers 
colours, and was one day black, and another red, 
according to the weather of her humour—a custom 
which must have made it dangerous for her false 
lovers to praise her tresses, or to beg for specimens of 
her curls. Indeed, Shakspeare, through the mouth of 
Bassanio, lamenting the false show and ornament that 
deceive the world, ventures to deride the wig as too 
often the dowry of a second head, that moulders in 
the sepulchre. What a mockery of feigned love to 
suppose that it was but a curl of her fairest and 
youngest wig that Elizabeth gave Sir Philip Sidney, 
and which, some years ago, was found at Wilton, in a 
contemporary copy of the Arcadia! How could he 
kneel and say: ‘ Dearest lady, grant me, as a forget- 
me-not, one = tendril of that precious wig?’ 

Charles IL, who brought skating from Folland, 

plays from Spain, and vice from all Europe, introduced 


wigs from France. Like other fashions, they pro- 
bably arose from some defect or disease in the royal 
inventor. We all know how the hoop began; the 
> 2 shoe of Henry VIIL, and the stuffed doublets 
of James L, originated in the gout of Henry, and 
the cowardice of James, just as wheel-ruffs were insti- 
tuted to hide the scars in a queen’s neck, and powder 
to mask some royal wearer’s grisly hair. 

A bald king originated wigs in France, a foolish 
king introduced them into England. Louis XIV.— 
an Adonis Jupiter, such as the world has seldom seen 
since the Lower Empire, when Caracalla ‘powdered his 
royal hair with gold-dust, to astonish the dying 
wretches in the Colosseum—being very proud of his 
locks in his youth, became so inconsolable at Time’s 
rubbing them off with the friction of his wing, that he 
adorned himself with a new and enlarged edition of 
his old ‘ perriwincke,’ as Bishop Hall, in his youthful 
satires, calls the periwig. 

This wig became part of the French constitu- 
tion, the actual palladium of the monarchy. It was 
looked on with awe as the very Shechinah of divine 
right: at its nod, ministers fell from their giddy 
seats at the helm; at its gracious bend, the heavens 
of Versailles broke into a smile; and the French sun 
itself melted into a broad grin of delight. I think it 
is St Simon—that keen-eyed noble, who is perhaps 
often sarcastic when we know it not—who describes 
the idolatrous reverence with which, when the king 
was ready to dress, the ambrosial wig was brought to 
his curtained bed, and handed through the opening, 
through which the royal hands appeared slowly and 

dy. No one was ever permitted to see the great 
ouis without his wig: it would never have done to 
shew that baldness dares to visit kings. 

If ever there was a fashion worthy of the French, 
the most artificial of people, it was that of wigs—the 
most artificial fashion ever introduced, and the one 
furthest from nature. Other fashions err only in 
en the body with nonsense, but this in 

efacing God’s image, removing a natural ornament, 
and going out of the way to play a fantastic trick, 
and make the an weep. igs came as a broad 
mark to distinguish rich and poor; and tho 
beginning only at the price of two or three poun 
they soon rose to L.50, and were indeed a formidable 
class- barrier. “a P 

A great wig-writer tells us that you may ine 
the Lely (Charles IL.) from the Kneller (William III.) 
portraits, by observing that in the former—the earlier 
—the ends of the wig fall on the chest, and in the 
latter, they are tossed behind over the shoulders. 
When a wig cost L.50, and was the spoil of some half- 
a-dozgen French maidens, the loss of a wig was of 
some consequence; but, nevertheless, the London wig- 
robberies were of a later date. 

Can we wonder that foppery that had led our 
Elizabethan fools, our Shallows and Slenders, to starch 
their beards, to sleep with them in pasteboard-cases, 
and to brush and comb them in public, led to new 
follies with the wigs ; for foppery must have its new 
tricks, which ten thousand fools, unanimous only 
in their folly, learn to do all at once with the regu- 
larity of a military manceuvre. 

Combing the wig in Charles IL’s time was just 
what twirling the moustaches is now: it served when 
conversation slackened from a lack of ideas—it was a 
mask for insolence, and was used by intrigue for a 
signal. When fashionable idlers met to promenade 
at Fox Hall or at the Spring Gardens, to part cheese- 
cakes, and drink toasts in Rhenish—there the idlers 
met and combed their black or white wigs with 
combs which they kept in cases in their pocket with 
their snuff-boxes. Gentlemen stayed at the door of 
a drawing-room to comb their wigs, just as they 
now do to adjust their ties; even the lover sighed 
and combed, and combed and a coy alternately. 
The pit of a theatre was a great place for combing, 
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and Dryden shews us the wits rising in a mass when 
an unknown beauty in a mask mega. and begin- 
ning to gracefully comb their Chedreux wigs, that so 
well set off their nut-brown faces. You could tell a 
country novice, we read, by his rustic habit of 
combing his wig with his fingers. 

The t Duke of Marlborough was in his youth 
a fop, ike the Duke of Wellington, or, for the matter 
of that, like Cesar himself; and there was, mali, 
Sir John Hawkins tells us, a portrait of him by 
Laroon (Senior) extant, not rampant as at Malplaquet, 
or triumphant as at Blenheim, but dressed in scarlet 
and white satin, combing his white wig, while his 
valet standing behind adjusts the unravelled curls. 

Mr Pepys, secretary of the Admiralty, our special 
friend in Charles II.’s reign, gives 40s. for one of his 
wigs, and L.3 for another; has many twinges from 
remembrances of old Puritan sermons on long hair 
before he could resolve to wear a wig; then he goes 
to a shop near the Temple, and hovers about, but’is 
displeased with seeing only a wig made of greasy old 
woman’s hair, and determines bravely > las one 
very handsomely made; so he patronises some other 
emporium near Covent Garden, and takes his wife to 
see the new purchase while preparing; and luckily 
that plump lady likes it, which cheers the politic 
secretary, who is always resolving to dress more like 
himself. Then he has many tribulations about his 
wigs, and resolves ‘next week, God willing,’ to wear 
one, having evidently great difficulty in screwing 
his courage to the sticking-point. Then he has fears 
about the propriety of the fashion, till he sees the 
king is ‘mighty gray, and hears in the long matted 
gallery at Whitehall that the king and duke are 
really going to wear periwigs. 

At last the great official makes up his mind, and 
one day, after the coffee-house, goes up stairs with 
his _- yy ap lets him es 4 off his _ The 

ig is paid for, and awa s the barber with Pepys’s 
har, A pw another han helmet of ; and by rel 

Pepys ‘abroad,’ but first bringing his maids up to 
fook on his new decoration—‘ and they do conclude it 
becomes me—though Jane was mighty troubled for 
=e of my own hair, and so was Bessie.’ 

t a scene for a Leslie, the M. Jourdain of the 
Admiralty strutting complacently in his new silky 
aeeghtt his maids eyeing him with admiration and 

t! 

Pepys’s next great trouble, is the envy that such a 
sight cannot fail to produce amongst his brother- 
associates at the Admiralty. The time-server feared 
men who might injure him, even if they could not 
supplant him. At last he goes, trying to look as 
humble and unconcerned as he could; but Sir William 
Batten and Sir J. Minnes made no great fuss about it, 
as Pepys had been afraid they would do. But at 
Whitehall, my Lord Sandwich met Mr Samuel, and 
wondered at first, perhaps gently ‘chaffed’ him, and 
Pepys returns home, ‘glad it is over,’ having passed 
creditably through the tremendous poten 4 Soon 
after this, Mr Pepys discovers that nature originally 
intended man to wear periwigs, and he finds ‘the 
conveniency’ of them. 

Pepys then congratulates himself on the comfort of 
the wig, and the trouble it saves him in keeping his 
hair clean ; goes to church ‘mighty fine’—indeed, too 
fine—in mourning for his mother, who had died crying, 
*God bless my poor Sam!’ and made a great show 
with his new periwig. The Plague was a great time 
of terror to wig-wearers, and Pepys wonders what will 
be the next fashion. Men f to wear wigs bought 
in plague districts, or wigs that might have been made 
of the hair of people who had died of the plague—dead 
men in lone dude, with the door sealed up with 
the red cross—a parlous fear indeed! But the fops 
and Mr Pepys lived through it, and wigs continued to 
be worn—being, as they were, so grave, and so comely, 
and giving the wearer such dignity and potency. 


THE CITY OF EXTREMITY. 


Tere is a place, a dreadful place, 
Where all things go at whirlwind’s pace ; 
We call it, for its piteous case, 

The City of Extremity ! 


Two millions swelter darkly there, 

Beset with toil, and want, and care, 

And many herd with black Despair, 
In the City of Extremity ! 


Each man his neighbour screws and racks, 
Each sinew pays its utmost tax, 
And human nature strains and cracks, 

In the City of Extremity ! 


Horse nature, too, as sorely worn, 
Tears, chafes, and grinds, both night and morn ; 
O God, the sufferings dumbly borne 

In the City of Extremity ! 


Miles off, you see the smoke arise 
Of these two millions’ sacrifice, 
And hear the roaring agonies 

Of the City of Extremity ! 


God kindly gave the fruitful earth 
For all who draw from it their birth ; 
But ’tis a gift of doubtful worth 

In the City of Extremity ! 


There labour is a deadly fight, 

From which, at best, you snatch a bite— 

And you may starve in thousands’ sight, 
In the City of Extremity ! 


Men hate the unchristian work they do, 
And would a better course pursue, 
Did Fancied Fate not bind them to 

The City of Extremity ! 


They loathe the place they do it in, 
Plunged amid dirt, and smoke, and din, 
Polluted air, disease, and sin, 

In the City of Extremity ! 


They fly from both when fly they can, 

As neither being fit for man— 

As if just Heaven had laid its ban 
On the City of Extremity ! 


Oh, dear-loved friends, do not forget, 
The world has true and good things yet, 
Though all is base and counterfeit 

In the City of Extremity ! 


Still, still the larks at heaven’s gate sing, 
Still flowers beside the streamlet spring, 
Unlike their ghastly blossoming 

In the City of Extremity ! 


There healthful work and honest gain 
Keep young and old in cheerful strain, 
Unlike the harrowing hurricane 

Of the City of Extremity ! 


Come forth, then, from this frightful town, 
And let its monstrous size die down, 
Ere a new deluge come to drown 

The City of Extremity ! 


On Saturday, July 7, will be commenced in this 
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BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
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